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Professor Nash’s article on “ Ministerial Leadership” is the 
second of the course of Carew Lectures on “ The Congregational 
Polity To-day.” It is expected that later the whole course will 
be published in book form, and readers of Professor Nash’s hand- 
ling of this theme will doubtless look forward with anticipation to 
the appearance of the complete volume. Professor Nash has come 
to have a position on the Pacific Coast of really commanding 
influence in the shaping of the polity of the new Congregational- 
ism of the West. As a member of the Committee of the National 
Council on Church Polity he was among the foremost of those 
who drew the report to the last Council, which bids fair to mark 
an epoch in the history of the denomination. The paper here 
presented deals with the phases of the new movement which touch 
most closely the life of the individual minister and of the institu- 
tions in which he is trained. It touches the spiritual life of the 
pastor, as well as the organized effort of the church, at its very 
center. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is the expression of the general consciousness in all denomina- 
tions of an ideal of which the movement toward the unification 
of Congregationalism, and its efforts to unite with other denomi- 
nations, is one step. We are glad to give impressions of this 
most significant gathering from the pen of the pastor of the 
Center Church, Hartford. The papers of Dr. Barnes and of 
Mr. Clark are significant as pointing to a renewed evaluation 
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on the part of doctrinal theology and practical preaching of the 
central place for the whole Christian life of the word “ Saviour ” 
as expressive of the deepest meaning of the life and personality 
of Jesus Christ. 


At the next Annual Commencement Hartford Seminary is to 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. For this 
event careful preparations are being made to render the occasion 
a worthy one. As a first small contribution to this end the 
Recorp publishes an Address List of living alumni so far as 
known. The attention of Alumni is called to this, and they are 
requested to fill gaps and make corrections so far as possible. 
It is a difficult matter to keep such a list correct and up to date, 
especially in view of the present tendency toward short pastorates. 

One of the frequent complaints respecting so-called conserva- 
tive views in theology is that they are not interesting. We know 
the positions already, and it is the new that attracts. Professor 
James is probably not far from right when, in his “ Pragmatism,” 
he declares that in the sphere of Philosophy of Religion men 
want something radical, and he squeezes the upholders of a 
theistic position closely between two antithetic radical views, 
and then tries to construct a system which shall have the charm 
of novelty without identifying itself with the radicalness of either 
of these positions. Whatever else Mr. Chesterton has done in 
his book entitled ‘“ Orthodoxy” he has succeeded in making 
orthodoxy interesting by means of his brilliant, and one must 
confess at times surfeiting, paradoxes. He has contrived to 
impart to the upholding of orthodox conceptions a most stimu- 
lating quality of real excitement. 

There is in this a suggestion for thoughtful consideration. The 
“ apologetic ” 


” 


words “ eclectic,” “ compromising,” “ mediating, 
are not popular adjectives to hear applied to one. A free rein, a 
straight course, a logical principle, a guiding star by means of 
which one arrives in glowing triumph at the goal—these are 
the things that attract. And yet is there not more excitement 
in watching Odysseus slip by between Scylla and Charybdis than 
there would be in seeing him rush head on into the whirlpool, 
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or crash upon the rocks? There is mighty little plain straight 
sailing over the sea of life and still less in the flood of theologi- 
cal thought. 

3y way of illustration take the rich modern doctrine of the 
immanence of God and examine a little where it comes out when 
handled in accordance with the theory of the straight line. 

The most common antithesis set up by way of its elucidation 
is that between the “ immanent God” and the “ absentee God.” 
Our theological forbears, it is intimated, thought of God as re- 
moved from his universe. We have-attained to the great truth 
that he is not remote from his world, but “ closer than breath- 
ing,” etc. Now, jt is perhaps not unfitting in passing to remark 
that such a contrast seems to imply that in the past there never 
was any such doctrine as that of the omnipresence of God, and 
that our ancestors in theology did not believe in either special 
providences, or in the direct answer to prayer. But we are not 
concerned with the historical infelicities so much as with the 
logical outcome of the “ radical” treatment of the doctrine of 
the immanent God, when compared with the similar treatment of 
the “ absentee God.” 

Fundamental to the developed conception of the “ absentee 
God ” was the idea of God’s absolute and changeless perfection. 
This perfect being, if he was to make a world, must necessarily 
have made it perfect, if he created man he must have made 
him perfect, if he gave a revelation hé must have made that 
originally perfect, else he must deny his own perfection. Now 
God did all these things. What then is there left for him to do? 
He has made manifest himself and his perfection in his universe. 
Man has only to study God’s product and he will know God. 
The outcome is, of course, that knowledge of God is confined to 
knowledge of his universe. He may exist apart from it; but 
from the human point of view he is limited to it. Anyone familiar 
with eighteenth century literature will recognize the historic 
accuracy of the logical analysis. 

The radical exponents of the doctrine of the “ Immanent 
God” begin with reacting from this idea of a God remote from 
his universe, and declare that the upshot is a logical atheism. 
Nothing is left for man to know but the universe itself. But 
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God is really not apart from the universe, he is in the universe. 
The laws of the universe are not put into it by God, but they are 
the very laws of his own being, he is manifesting himself, he is 
realizing himself, in the universe. Since this is so the laws of 
the universe are the constant expression of his very being. When 
we discern one of them, like the evolutional law of progress from 
the lower to the higher, we know that it is the necessary ex- 
pression of God’s eternal nature. He must be ever expressing 
himself in this one way. The way to learn of God is to study 
him at work. We can see him at work in his universe, we can 
never know of his operation elsewhere. To repeat the phrase 
of the contrasted theory of God, ‘He may exist apart from it, 
but from the human point of view he is limited to it.” The out- 
come of the “radical” treatment of both notions is the same. 
God can be known only from his universe, there can be no knowl- 
edge of the supernatural. The conception of God in both cases 
is the same, God limited to and known through his universe. 
The only difference, wide as that difference may be, is in the 
knowledge of the universe. God as knowable, or approachable, 
apart from his universe is just as “ absentee’ in one case as the 
other. 

How beautifully this agrees with the modern definition of a 
straight line as the arc of an infinite circle. 
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MINISTERIAL LEADERSHIP. 


In our Congregational theory the Church is, first of all, 
composed of ordinary men and women who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ and unite for service in His name. This theory, as held 
in completeness and consistency by us, distinguishes our polity. 
Out of the Church comes the specialized ministry of religion. 
Needing instructors and leaders, the Church lays hands on a 
sufficient number and puts them forth. They in turn are ever- 
more responsible to the Church and depend upon her for op- 
portunity and resources. The Church is first, the ministry 
second and subordinate. 

In practical administration, however, the ministry leads. 
Scarcely an individual church anywhere is organized apart from 
its agency. The machinery of the Kingdom is in its hands even 
to an unfortunate degree. This leadership of a class of men is 
inevitable and not to be deplored. No more than the State, 
can the Church prosper save by competent and devoted leaders. 
The primacy of leadership among practical problems of ad- 
ministration needs emphasis, but not argument. Mr. John R. 
Mott, in his latest volume —‘‘ The Future Leadership of the 
Church,”— is saying, “‘ Wherever the Church has proved in- 
adequate, it has been due to inadequate leadership. . . . The 
failure to raise up a competent ministry would be a far greater 
failure than not to win converts to the faith, because the enlarge- 
ment of the Kingdom ever waits for leaders of power. 

To secure able men for the Christian ministry is an object of 
transcendent, weighty, and world-wide concern. It involves 
the life, the growth, the extension of the Church, — the future 
of Christianity itself.” 

and others 





At the present moment we Congregationalists 
Being the second in the series of Carew Lectures on ‘* The Congregational Polity 
Today ” delivered in Hartford Seminary 1908-1909. 
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with us— are convicted of remissness and consequent weakness 
on this principal point. Our problem of leadership is affecting 
to an alarming degree our whole enterprise. It has been for 
some years a low time with regard to our ministry. Full ranks 
of young men have not been coming. Too few of the best 
equipped men have come. We are painfully aware of a low 
conception of the ministry among college students. The phases 
and causes of this situation have been much in print, and are 
freshly given in Mr. Mott’s volume. There are this year en- 
couraging signs that the tide will make in again, but it is too 
soon to predict this with assurance. 

Primary responsibility for its leadership rests upon the 
Church. It may not be discharged upon the ministry, nor upon 
the young men in the colleges, nor even upon the Christian 
home. This mighty institution named the Church, whose ex- 
istence, prosperity and usefulness absolutely depend — under 
God — upon its leadership, should take organized and sufficient 
measures to insure that leadership. Its best agency for this is 
the Christian home. At this time the Church and the home are 
not furnishing the conditions and motives which, when present, 
will always carry a sufficient number of their sons into the 
ministry. That vocation is now discredited in the minds of 
great numbers of Christian parents and church members, and 
hence inevitably in the minds of the boys and young men. Mr. 
Mott’s unequaled observation leads him to testify that increasing 
numbers of Christian parents and church members in the evan- 
gelical churches generally do not care to have their sons enter 
the ministry, are not thinking them prayerfully on in that direc- 
tion, but are actively turning them toward other vocations. This 
atmosphere cannot be kept negative, leaving young men un- 
affected to reach an unbiased decision. Indeed, there is little 
scruple about making it affirmative and inflvential. Until 
it is corrected the best hope tarries. Until the ministry is 
restored to its sacred place in the regard of church mem- 
bers and parents, no formal measures can contend success- 
fully for recruits. Nor is there any correction of this state 
of things save by what the psychologists are calling re-education. 
The mind of the Church and the home, now working too habit- 
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ually away from the ministry, must be restored to a habit favor- 
able thereto. It is a case for mental and spiritual healing, — 
disclaiming the technical meaning of the phrase. 

But now, having laid this obligation where it fundamentally 
belongs, upon the Church as an institution, upon Christians and 
church members in general, upon parents and teachers and 
church officers in particular, I feel like throwing it specifically 
upon the ministry itself. When you are not theorizing, but 
urging practical measures, you have to say that in every de- 
partment of human activity results depend upon the leaders of 
action. Theirs is the prime responsibility for the long working 
of cause and effect. The ministry of the Church is definitely 
responsible for its own numbers and quality. The re-education 
of the Church and the home on this subject is their task. And 
prior to that they have to rectify their own state of mind. For 
at the present time the ministry is not warmly accrediting and 
sustaining its own craft, is not exalting its own vocation, is not 
crying with an exultant challenge to the young men, including 
its own sons. Here as elsewhere statements must be careful, 
and the appeal is to your general observation. On that basis, 
and on suggestive evidence appearing from time by time in our re- 
ligious journals, are we not within bounds in saying that there 
is in the minds and homes of ministers themselves widespread 
reluctance to heve their own sons follow them? Mr. Mott says: 
“Even ministers and their wives, in an increasing number of 
cases, are not encouraging their sons to consider this calling. 
Far too frequently they positively discourage such serious con- 
sideration.” If this is true, there is much to be said in palliation 
and even justification of special cases; there is also much to be 
said to the Church about suffering such a state of things, such 
treatment of its leaders, as would justify any number of them 
in reaching this state of mind. But my contention at this moment 
is this, that such a minister, or such a group of ministers, is 
both unfit and unwilling to lead other men’s sons into the minis- 
try, unfit and unwilling to re-educate the Church and the home 
on the subject. The case must remain lean and unhopeful so 
long and so far as the ministers of Christ remain heavy laden 
and dispirited with their task, so far as they judge it by its 
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incidentals, so far as its great visions fail them, so far as they 
cannot lay upon their own sons first and then on others a hand 
of joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

And now — for we are in the domain of administration — 
it is urged that we Congregationalists should take constructive 
measures for sustaining our ministerial leadership at its highest 
point of efficiency. We certainly have no adequate measures 
at present. Far too little is being done, and most of that is 
volunteer effort, partial and unrelated. The Congregational 
denomination as such, with a national life and world-wide ser- 
vice, is conducting no apparatus for assuring its own permanent 
power through adequate leadership. It is wonderful that we 
fare on as well as we do. But are we not arriving at that 
administrative consciousness which would take earnest measures 
to restore conditions and develop provisions? It is time that 
the Congregational Church undertook its ministerial leader- 
ship in large-minded, far-reaching and patient plans. 

What, then, have we to do that may be said to require so 
much? We have, in brief phrase, to re-educate our churches, 
to rectify conditions, and then to go out after the best young 


men in our colleges and homes. 


I. First in the order of a minister’s career stands his the- 
ological training, to which we may give an earnest moment in 
passing. Our schools of theology possess the confidence of 
churches and ministry to a high degree. There is, of course, 
distressed and militant criticism; there are also better grades 
of the same fabric, not less firm, but inwrought with courtesy, 
faith and cheer. There are improvements and enrichments al- 
ways due in theological training. It is desirable that these be 
pressed upon the seminaries, for vested interests incline to slow 
down into security and comfort. But criticism and impulse are 
in no danger of failing from the ecclesiastical earth. 

What, then, should our churches, as organized into a branch 
of the Church of Christ, do for and with the seminaries? The 
question of denominational control, perhaps, comes first to mind. 
There is excellent historical counsel on this subject. It is vital 
to both churches and seminaries to enjoy unreserved intimacy 
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together. gfhe mutual benefits are too obvious for rehearsal. 
The semin¥ries draw their life from the Church and the King- 
dom, and exist solely to serve these. Administrative control by 
the organized churches is logical and practical, even in Congre- 
gationalism; its absence looks strange to many eyes, but this 
also is very Congregational. For myself, I neither fear it nor 
advocate it. Local autonomy here does not imperil great 
interests, while it makes for that priceless thing, the freedom 
of the truth. Advance has ever come and must ever come 
through the fearless pioneering of.men who grow used to the 
wide horizon. But short of control the association of churches 
and ministers with the theological schools should be perfect, 
promoted on both sides with perseverance and love. Each should 
offer the other all possible service. Each should be sure of the 
other’s readiness. The active exchange should be continuous 
and whole-hearted. 

Given intimate association and sturdy criticism, there is but 
one further requisite for assuring continuous improvement and 
adaptation in our ministerial training. That one essential is 
ample resources. The same old cry, to be sure, simply because 
there is no other cry and no adequate response to this one. 
The required advances in training none see more sanely or desire 
more ardently than our seminary faculties, and trustee boards. 
Give them power to do always the better thing, and they will 
do it; any timorous or indolent reluctance is easily overcome. 

Down to almost the present hour in Congregational ad- 
ministration financial action has been entirely local, individual 
and voluntary. A better day has dawned. Witness our scheme 
of proportionate benevolence, here at last and here to stay. 
We are reducing to system the use of money in the service of 
God; the day of sentimental disorder is declining. Into this 
process our theological institutions should be admitted. De- 
nominational commendation of the seminaries as conspicuous 
parts of our machinery requiring provision adequate to extreme 
efficiency would sound an urgent note in the ears of our generous 
givers. Enormous gifts go annually into education. No proper 
proportion of these is for theological education. If one or two 
of our seminaries are amply endowed through private generosity, 
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the rest are straitened and strained well-nigh to 6 breaking 
point. Our churches want the finest young men ou®of the best 
equipped colleges of the land. They cannot have them unless 
they enable their professional schools to equal in their own de- 
partment, the amplitude, the freedom, the pedagogical quality 
to which the young men have become accustomed in the colleges. 
The lack at present is not in the methods in vogue in our the- 
ological halls, nor in the men who labor there; it is in the 
financial inability of these alert and eager men to develop the 


methods. 


II. Considering conditions in the ministry which need at- 
tention and repair, the first is that of the minister’s salary. This 
is doubtless to be regarded as the lowest thing of all, but it 
cannot be belittled out of sight. It is always painfully in 
evidence. Recently the Rev. Jonathan Hardup and his friends 
have been expressing breezy and not at all sordid opinions in 
our religious papers. Our National Council at its Cleveland 
meeting passed an earnest resolution that better financial 
support of the ministry be urged upon the churches. Several 
important articles during recent years in our magazine literature 
have discussed this factor in the situation, none so frankly and 
justly as Mr. Mott’s volume, to which frequent reference is being 
made in this lecture. The cost of education for the ministry and 
the cost of living as ministers must live are greater than ever. 
The special demands upon his purse are not only greater than 
formerly but greater in proportion to his income than upon any 
other person in the community. Yet his salary has not risen 
Thou- 


proportionately; in many communities it has declined. 
sands of ministers receive stipends which amount to less than 
the wages of day laborers.” Nor is the meagre salary always 
paid promptly, while some of it is never paid. This is one 
of the standing reasons why young men do not enter the ministry. 
It acts upon the young men themselves, and it acts still more 
forcibly upon their parents. But it were well if the churches 
could understand how it acts. It is no matter of shrewd com- 
mercial calculation. In this question are involved high interests 
and sacred values, such as a minister's financial integrity and 
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standing in the community, his personal growth by means of 
books and meetings and travel, his mental ease and freedom for 
the high levels whereon lies the significance of religious work, 
his ability to create and sustain a home, the education of his 
children, his problems of sickness and old age. All these and 
other things belong inherently to manhood; they are human, not 
professional. And being human, they are not to be displaced 
nor rendered inoperative by impossible professional conditions. 

Now the rub comes at the point of discovery that these 
financial conditions of the ministry: are unnecessary and morally 
wrong. Neither the consecrated young man nor his parents 
are afraid of poverty. Ministers who are worth while do not 
abandon the ministry through the love of money. Necessary and 
fruitful sacrifice commands as much heroism as ever. But the 
current financial conditions of the ministry are not necessary, 
and submission to them is ceasing to be heroic. “ Men,” says 
Mr. Mott, “are not less heroic than of old; but they have 
knowledge and discernment, and they see that it is not poverty, 
but carelessness and selfishness that dictate the financial pro- 
vision for many ministers today.” This means that the pastor’s 
work may lie among men and women who will discredit him in 
advance for accepting an unworthy and ineffective situation, 
who will be by so much less accessible to the high impulses 
which he brings, who will, worst of all, be so far forth them- 
selves unfit to constitute a sacrificial force for Christ and right- 
eousness. Less wonder —in this view of the facts—that the 
young man shuns the unnecessary sacrifice, and that his parents 
are sadly silent as he turns 





— living in a parsonage perhaps 
away. 

The aim of this moment is less to describe this situation than 
to urge denominational action to correct what has grown to be 
a great wrong. In the unequal local conditions of our churches 
the difficulty cannot be conquered separately. Co-operative ef- 
fort is required upon a denominational and even an interde- 
nominational scale. For it would be inadequate, even if help- 
ful, to repair insufficient salaries out of a national Congrega- 
tional treasury. The trouble is enormously augmented by 
sectarianism and the financial waste in overchurched communi- 
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ties. We must agree with Mr. Mott’s conclusion, when he says: 
‘ Nothing is clearer than that the different Christian communions 
should deal thoroughly with the problem of insuring adequate 
salaries for their ministers, and that the various Christian bodies 
unitedly should agree on a policy which would do away with the 
unnecessary multiplication and unwise distribution of churches.” 


III. Close to this matter of adequate salaries lies that of 
putting within the reach of our ministers the means of sustaining 
their mental and spiritual power. Increased salaries, even if 
they came at once wherever needed, would not obviate this 
further requirement. The draught upon the pastor’s thought 
and vitality is incessant and uncalculating. His sustained in- 
tellectual production is equaled by no other man in the com- 
munity. His sympathies may never cease to flow, for human 
need holds the spigot open night and day. It is Dr. Oliver 
W. Holmes who says, better lose a pint of blood than have a 
nerve tapped. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, in a lecture from this 
platform, presented in thrilling words “the doom of leader- 
ship ”: — “ He who has borne the burden and heat of the day 
learns in bitterness of soul the doom of leadership. To stand in 
the midst of the ecclesia, with the ordinary vicissitudes of man’s 
life transpiring upon one’s self from day to day, its variations of 
mental activity, its episodes of spiritual depression, its yoke 
of earthly care, its fettering relationships, and yet to behold a 
thousand souls assembled and waiting for inspiration from one 
soul; to be conscious perpetually of this silent demand upon 
one’s selfhood; to know that life must be maintained at the 
giving point, at the point of spiritual exaltation, where influence 
is generated for the uplift of many souls; to look into the faces 
of men and women gathered in the house of God, and to see in 
some the hunger of expectation that must be fed, in others the 
absence of energy that must be supplied, — that is the doom of 
leadership.” (“ Qualifications for Ministerial Power,” p. 173). 
Every faithful pastor is consciously living this doom; many are 
living it with a disheartening sense of untimely, unforeseen and 
unnecessary defeat. Within a few weeks a’ pastor in New Eng- 
land has been reported unable to buy a single book since his 
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graduation from the theological school several years ago. It 
is a confession of gathering tragedy, nothing less. The greater 
tragedy is found in the large numbers of such pastors dwelling 
amid the dullness of church members who do not buy books 
themselves and do not know that the minister needs to. You 
may find in every state numbers of pastors, not all so-called 
home missionaries, who, not one year, but year after year, cannot 
afford to attend their own State Conference and often are em- 
barrassed to attend their own local Association. Again the lay- 
men who never think of going are blind to the worth of such 
provision to the pastor’s brain and heart. 

These are two main points among others in which our minis- 
try suffers and declines. Corporate duty, ecclesiastical strategy 
and brotherly love unite in demanding organized effort to turn 
back this ebbing tide to power. Nor should it be done with an 
eye solely to individual pastors, though with personal regard 
for each one. It must be the action of a great branch of the 
Church of Christ providing for its own leadership for the ends 
of the Kingdom. We cannot let our leaders go unnourished. 
We cannot afford to leave our corporate life in the hands of weak 
men; and the case is worse when inherently strong men go 
weak through lack of sustenance than when weak men are en- 
abled to do their best; it is the latter situation on which the 
divine blessing may be expected. 

If it be asked what can be done on this line, the answer is 
in part ready; correspondence courses of study and reading, 
summer schools or institutes, circulating libraries, pastoral tours 
through remote regions, such as have proved so profitable in New 
York State, pastoral exchanges between centres and circum- 
ference. A great body of churches administering cordially such 
a purpose will not be at a loss for timely measures. Pastors who 
are unable to buy books must be provided with them by gift or 
loan. Pastors whose studious opportunities were brief and 
habits poorly formed must be given further training. Pastors 
who cannot reach the stimulating atmosphere of our Congrega- 
tional meetings, our large churches and our mighty cities must 
‘be brought there or have the energy of these transported to them. 
We cannot afford, for the sake of our corporate well-being, in 
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duty to the Kingdom, to let our leaders stop reading and learn- - 


ing and thinking and greeting the new morning with a cheer. 
Hitherto it has been almost completely left to the individual, 
solitary there in his isolated parish. It has been every man for 
himself, and when he can no longer keep the pace, Christ have 
mercy on him! A beginning of better fraternity and strategy has 
been made. About a dozen states have arranged courses of 
reading which are recommended to partially trained men, but 
which are confessedly of small value. There are summer schools 
and institutes here and there, useful, but limited. Some of our 
seminaries earnestly try to make their resources helpful, as 
when Andover assembles the home missionary pastors of Massa- 
chusetts for ten days of instruction and spiritual uplift, or when 
Hartford invites pastors and physicians to a course of lectures 
on Religion ard Medicine, or when Atlanta maintains continual 
plans which carry her influence throughout the Gulf States. 
In many sections surely, though I have meagre reports thereon, 
at least a little is done to give men the privilege of attending 
state meetings or district congresses, or to visit the cities, touch 
the pulse beat of the great churches, and catch step with the 
marching throng. At this moment, as often in these lectures, I 
catch myself speaking as a Westerner in eastern conditions where 
my words sound alien and impertinent. Does any pastor in New 
England need to be helped to a city or to a central meeting? 
Lacking railroad fares, he finds the walking short. In California 
—and to some degree in other states— we have pastors whose 
fares to San Francisco are from $15 to $25 each way, and the 
running time a night and a day. A Sunday exchange is far 
beyond reach; the visit of a fellow minister rarer than other 
theophanies. Leave such pastors to themselves, and your prayers 
for them ring hollow. Leave them to themselves, and your de- 
votion to home missions, to the growth of Congregational power, 
to the advance of the Kingdom, lacks wisdom at a main point. 

In fine, the personal welfare and industrial efficiency of our 
ministers through the burden and heat of the day are coming to 
form a chief concern of our churches. In part by increased 
salaries, in part by methods of intellectual and spiritual supply, 
we purpose to do tardy justice to those who go out under the 
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crushing ends of our common load, we purpose to organize 
victory in regions where we have remained indifferent to in- 


efficiency or defeat. 


IV. When we organize the case of our professional leaders, 
we shall not stop short of another provision, viz., that of support 
in sickness and old age. In this we are behind other branches of 
the Church,— of course we are; this is corporate work, and we 
have been individualists. Now we all know in what caustic 
language this matter can be attacked by a well-to-do individ- 
ualist, and in what cold and unsympathetic words the argument 
can be laid against pauperizing manhood. lbut there stands here 
a problem in righteousness and brotherhood, to be solved without 
prejudice, with appreciation of fortitude and sacrifice in terribly 
stringent conditions, and with a sharp conscience of justice in- 
stead of charity. 

What does the Church demand of its ministers? Nothing, 
some one replies; the young man who enters the ministry takes 
his own risks and must not complain. Happily this is not the 
universal reply, and yet many of us have fallen in with it, and 
the age has dropped toward a commercial conception of the 
ministry. But God will never suffer this conception to prevail. 
If this matter of the Church and her leaders is a business matter, 
it is spiritual business. It is engaged with God upon the spirit 
of man. The ministry is a vocation. The Church recognizes the 
divine call and adjusts its call to that. The Church cannot take 
pleasure in that easy running in and out of the ministry of which 
we see lamentably much today. It is not a business or profession 
to be lightly assumed with a calculating eye and presently to be 
discarded as unprosperous. It is the highest of vocations, to be 
entered with a lifelong purpose and uncalculating devotion. The 
Church demands the entire life of its ministers, their undivided 
attention and their unswerving purpose unto death. And 
quality of ministerial work is clearly seen to be in direct pro- 
portion to such unreserved and dateless consecration. With less 
than this churches often put up, but the church is never satisfied. 
Really providential interruptions are understood. But the 
Church’s conception of the sacred calling stands at the ideal 
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height, and the Church’s demands upon her ministers abate 
nothing from the man’s total gift of himself and all that he hath. 

Now the Church knows well enough where this brings a 
minister out in old age. He has made no material provision for 
himself; he could not; the Church would not permit him; it 
would not even allow him normal self-preservation; he is worn 
out untimely, and a younger man is called to his parsonage and 
pulpit — “ business is business!” Oh, but our vaunted individ- 
ualism has led to such heartless evictions of faithful servants and 
such shameless denials of corporate responsibility for our 
brethren! Even now, with our clearer vision, we are making no 
haste to rectify our action, as Secretary Ives of Connecticut, or 
Secretary Rice of New York, could show us. But the better 
days will come, more dutiful on our part as a church, more sus- 
tained and relieved for servants of Christ worn out in the war- 
fare. 

It is a day of old-age pensions. The British and German 
governments exhibit them on the largest scales, while they are 
seen on all sides in smaller forms. More centralized denomina- 
tions than ourselves have this provision in full operation for 
their ministries. We must follow them, for we cannot come 
near meeting the case by enlarged salaries. 

But one thing we must cease; we must cease calling this 
a charity; it is not charity, it is quid pro quo; it is well-earned 
payment for labor rendered; it is barely living wages for a 
life clean forspent in our service. Our gifts cannot match the 
desert. God will assure “the wages of going on and not to 
die.” But let us meanwhile give the bread and water, yea, the 
butter and honey, in a way worthier of us and of them. A 
comparison is sometimes made in a way that seems to me mis- 
taken between the ministry and the army and navy. There is 
more of a parallelism here than is usually stated. The govern- 
ment pays more adequate salaries and retires its officers on half 
pay, because, it is said, the government gets the total service of 
the life, whereas the Church cannot command this. I submit 
that this is blinking facts and obligation. From the hour when 
the young man enters the pastorate, and shall we not say when 
he enters the seminary, the Church commands his total sacrificial 
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service under a command more regal and a constraint more 
potent than those of the State. In daily quality, in faithfulness, 
in completeness of sacrifice the Church gets a service unmatched 
by the State; the State’s servants give nobly, even Christianly 
in many cases, but the Church’s servants give more divinely, for 
their lives run nearer God’s. But my point is that you call for 
their all, and you get it; you get it; the cases wherein you do 
not get it are beneath notice. When, then, the State’s faithful 


servants are retiring in fair measure of comfort on half pay, 
how shall your spiritual servants fare? Connecticut is one of the 
best furnished of all our Congregational states, and I do not 
know the details of your administration; but in many states the 
pittance doled out to extreme cases of privation, and to such 
only, cannot truthfully be called proper return for service 
rendered or gift at all worthy of the giving Church. The trouble 
is not with the committees which administer the funds; the 
trouble is with the funds’ This matter must be shaped up on 
higher principles than the mere prevention of starvation. Far 
more than that is due to the sick or aged servant himself and 
his family. And beyond the obligation to him and them stretches 
the large matter of administrative wisdom. The ministry as 
a factor in our church life, deprived of the means of self-pro- 
vision, must not be left to run out into an old age beginning earlier 
than in other callings and wandering off into cool dismissal, 
neglect and obhvion. It is more than injustice; it is poor policy. 
The evils of it do not escape the young men we want in the 
ministry, do not fail to affect the total product of church work, 
and surely do not meet the approval of the Judge who doeth 
right. 

I would not be understood to mean that the Church should 
bring all its ministers under the working of such a policy. It 
could not, for they would not. Most of them manage to escape 
this recourse. As we do justice in other respects, a smaller propor- 
tion will need it. Perhaps it can one day be brought well-nigh 
to an end. Meanwhile the high potencies of Christian manhood 
will continue to carry our ministers and their families bravely, 
arid for the most part silently, through. 


FEBRUARY—2 
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V. There are other things to be done toward restoring our 
ministry to its place of power. General conditions vitally af- 
fecting pastoral efficiency, felt by many ministers, perceived by 
voung men looking that way, can be much improved. Some of 
them are actually better than reported; in these cases the facts 
need to be shown up. 

Freedom of thought and speech is one of the points em- 
phasized in most of the articles upon the ministry of late years. 
The supposed dearth of this freedom is said to be almost the 
chief deterrent upon college men. They get the idea that the 
ministry may not deal honestly and fearlessly with truth, fol- 
lowing wherever it leads, uttering it without fear or favor. 
They note that even vet ministers here and there suffer ecclesi- 
astical discipline for their theological holdings and pulpit teach- 
ings, Or move on to escape disagreement with the center aisle. 
That such things have utterly ceased from the Congregational 
domain cannot be affirmed. We seem tolerably unanimous 
against iron creeds and the sport of heresy-hunting. We have 
no tribunals for reducing domineering pews, and holding church 
committees to honorable and considerate treatment of pastors. 
And we continue to believe it more suitable, usually, for a pastor 
to suffer and depart than to wage even a just and victorious 
warfare likely to result in a torn and bleeding church. But, we, 
the ministry and members of the Congregational churches, 
have it in our power, first, to improve still further our conditions 
of free faith and untrammeled speech, and second, to make it 
clear to all the world, and to students, that unhappy experiences 
of this kind are to remain as near zero among us as anywhere in 
the world of free thought, and that a young man and a minister 
would better gird up his manhood and march on unshrinking 
past this lion, —he is chained, and most of him is stuffed. 

Personal opportunity for self-realization and useful achieve- 
ment is another point heavily criticised to the detriment of the 
ministry. In many departments of action today such opportunity 
is magnificent. Practically limitless resources in an open field 


challenge man’s utmost aspiration and endeavor. The ministry 
appears to be disadvantaged in this regard. The high-hearted 
young man says he doubts the open field, the resources of action, 
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the progressive character of the churches, the adequacy of church 
funds, the enterprise of church plans, the breadth of view, the 
stride forward which is so thrilling in some other lines. Now 
this is a most sensitive point with a normal man up to say fifty 
years of age. The man worth while in the ministry demands 
first of all the chance of life. This is the prime inquiry; not 
for comfort or recognition, but a great field of freedom and 
resource whereon to render to his God the noblest account of 
himself. You will not answer him by pointing to a score of 
our leading churches with a remark about room at the top. 
He is not an individualist. He has accepted the age of com- 
bination. He thinks the Church should act with as wide a 
reach and as long a purpose as does industry or education or 
philanthropy cr statesmanship. Such scope he would prefer to 
find elsewhere than to miss it in the ministry. A large fraction, 
I for one believe a major fraction, of our 6,000 Congrega- 
tional ministers are already restive with our conservative 
hesitation to adopt frankly the more efficient organization. In 
an age of concerted action they do not see, among some thou- 
sands of independent churches rather gingerly holding hands, 
a rich chance to make full account of their lives. And they 
are right. The opportunity of our ministry will not be com- 
mensurate with that in other departments of modern life until the 
Congregational churches have achieved a national unity on a 
grand scale,—repeating Mr. John Fiske’s words from the 
former lecture. This is no ungodly lust after a bishopric; it 
is the righteous and timely demand to join a great body of men 
who like to march out together into the great issues where two 
put ten thousand to flight. I know we have many men who pre- 
fer to chase a thousand alone, — God bless them! 


VI. It is time to formulate what is coming to be, I believe, 
our all but unanimous conception of the ministry. And here 
I must, in the interest of frankness, acknowledge my disagree- 
ment with Mr. Heermance, whose chapter on the ministry seems 
to me the only incorrect one in his valuable volume. With many 
affirmations and denials in this chapter all Congregationalists 
are in full accord. We are as far as ever from the sacerdotal 
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idea of the ministry as an exclusive and governing priesthood. 
We stand for “a ministry, not an order of priests.” We sub- 
scribe as heartily as ever to the statement adopted by the Council 
of 1865, as follows: —‘‘ The ministry of the gospel by members 
of the churches who have been duly called and set apart to that 
work implies in itself no power of government, and ministers of 
the gospel not elected to office in any church are not a hierarchy, 
nor are they invested with any official power in or out of the 
churches.” But this has ceased to be a sufficient statement of 
the position and character of our ministry. It does not lead 
logically into the old pastoral theory of the ministry advocated 
by Mr. Heermance as earlier by Dr. Dexter. That theory was 
that the ministry was no larger than the pastorate, that a man 
entered the ministry only by assuming the pastorate of a local 
church and ceased from the ministry upon laying down that 
pastorate. Involved in this were several things, some of which 
have permanent validity, some not. The minister was chosen 
out of the membership of the church he was to serve; or if 
not, he must at once become a member of it. His ordination 
was mere induction into that limited pastorate, was of course 
an action of that one church, and was to be repeated, as affirmed 
in the Cambridge Platform, if he ever entered upon the pastorate 
of another church. Between pastorates he had no standing as 
a minister, though he might be looked upon as worthy and ex- 
perienced. 

Now this pastoral theory became almost at once in early 
New England too small to cover the facts. The churches held 
the ministry in higher esteem and administered it upon a larger 
view. Ordination became a social act, performed by repre- 
sentatives of the churches. The ordained man was considered 
a minister beyond the bounds of his own parish, and his official 
acts properly ministerial wherever performed. In 1812 the 
General Conference of Connecticut asserted that the ordained 
man remained amenable to discipline when out of a pastorate. 
Repeated ordination to the ministry gave way to installation into 
the pastorate, already a different matter in Congregational eyes. 
Dismissal from a pastorate ceased to be deposition from the 
ministry. The close of the last pastorate of a lifetime was not 
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ipso facto departure from the ministry. The man’s standing in 
the eyes of men, his responsibility to the Congregational order, 
his right to officiate temporarily in any church that invited him, 
—in short, his full ministerial character and power, both in the 
church and before the law of the land, abode upon him, and in 
their sacred folds was he buried however late and full of years. 
He himself, indeed, might lay off his ministerial character by 
definite act of withdrawal. He might, if unworthy, be stripped 
of it, but, as Congregationalists have jealously protested, only 
by a similar body to that which ordained him, viz., a council 
convened for that specific purpose. This is not the practice of 
the pastoral theory of the ministry, any more than it is of the 
sacerdotal theory. Neither, it should be added, must we keep 
on affirming the obsolete pastoral theory in order to save our 
practice from slipping over into the sacerdotal theory. Nor, be 
it further added, is it the Presbyterian theory. In that scheme 
the minister is not a member of a church at all, but of a pres- 
bytery. He is thus part of a body which is above the churches 
and has authority in the churches. And it is by this body that 
he is, humanly speaking, made a minister. Between this and 
the Congregational practice here advocated there is a gap which 
we have neither reason nor willingness to bridge. It is, I be- 
lieve, possible to formulate our ministerial theory and Congre- 
gationally safe to practice it in accordance with the larger facts 
thus presented and the wider social order of the present day. 
In our polity, then, the ministry is greater than the pastorate. 
I like Dr. Ross’ putting of it as a function in the Church-King- 
dom. It is an order or range of service in the Kingdom and the 
Church. It is not outside the Church, and we rightly hold our 
ministers to church membership. It is not. above the Church, 
not a hierarchy with governing power over the churches. It 
is only by way of the pastorate that it becomes official in the 
churches. A minister must be a pastor or be invited to perform 
pastoral service in order to get the office and opportunity of 
leadership in any church. The ministry, as distinguished from 
the pastorate, is to be found not merely in the churches, but in 
and among them in a pervasive sense. It belongs to the churches 
in common, to the Church Catholic. It is a service to the Church 
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at large, ready to define itself upon invitation into a pastorate of 
any local church at any time. This distinction discloses the 
safety enjoyed by every Congregational church with reference 
to the body of men called the ministry. No one of these men, 
nor all of them combined, can enter the field of any local church 
for the purpose or by the power of any official action, save upon 
that church’s invitation and for the term of that church’s 
pleasure. 

Being such, the ministry is in our Congregational view a 
lifelong function. We do not hold that ordination confers an 
indelible character. It rather recognizes a divine call into a 
sacred and permanent vocation. It seems clear to us that God 
has such an enduring service of religion and calls men into it. 
It is the number of men called of God into the lifelong service 
of religion and the Church that we, in common with all 
Christians, mean by the ministry. At this point, as distinctly as 
at any, we repudiate the pastoral theory with its temporary 
character. We mean to ordain only such men as have entered 
upon a long engagement with God. 

Let us, then, frankly accept the implications of this concep- 
tion. We ordain a man to the ministry of Jesus Christ, we 
install him into the pastorate of a particular church. We should 
no longer hesitate at general ordination to the ministry apart 
from installation into a pastorate. There is no reason in the 
character of Congregational ordination, though there may be 
special and personal reasons, against taking the graduating class 
of this or any Seminary and ordaining them together in one 
great day to the Christian ministry, to go their several ways into 
pastorates or evangelism or religious education or the mission 
field as the Spirit may lead them. In parts of our country, per- 
haps not here in New England, we are frankly practicing such 
general ordination. And so logical and practical is it, that it 
seems likely to win its way, aided by the modern decline of 
installation and the increasing brevity of formal pastorates. 

We should also cease to claim for the local church the ex- 
clusive right to ordain. That belongs with the pastoral, not with 
the Kingdom theory of the ministry. The right of every church 
to invite any man to officiate as its pastor is not to be denied, 
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nor its right to call a council to ordain a candidate. The Con- 
gregational churches may, indeed, prefer to retain this method 
of getting at the ordination of new men. But let us discharge 
our minds of the fiction that the meaning of this method is that 
ordination is the prerogative of a single church, a sacred part of 
its wonderful autonomy, while the co-operation of other churches 
in ordination is social courtesy and a good display of church 
fraternity. It is time to hold and practice the larger idea that 
the Congregational Church — Congregational Churches, if the 
phrase is preferred — provides itself —or themselves — with a 
ministry. The ordination of a candidate is the act of the Church 
at large, performed by the churches of a vicinage acting co- 
ordinately and representing not a single church but the total 
denomination. Nor need we wait for the individual church to 
initiate the precedure and give the churches right and occasion 
to ordain. Ordination should be by that body, viz., the local 
Association of churches, to which we safely entrust the standing 
of ministers; and the Association should be ready to meet for 
ordination at the call of its own officers, upon the request either 
of a local church or of the candidate himself. And even if 
ordination by a council of churches is still preferred, it should 
be as competent and orderly for an association of churches as for 
a single church to call that council. The provision, be it re- 
peated, of an unfailing line of men discharging the ministerial 
function in the Kingdom and the Church is the duty and pre- 
rogative of the Church, or of the churches corporately, not 
singly. 

This may sound heretical to many mature and ecclesiastically 
jealous Congregational ears. It may therefore be necessary to 
protest once more that this is not a process of Presbvterianizing 
the Congregational ministry. It will not have escaped your 
thought that the self-control of each local church still remains 
uninvaded. Though the churches act corporately in filling the 
renks of the ministry, they cannot thrust a single minister into 
the pastorate of any church nor withdraw a pastor. Our 
ministers remain members of local churches and so amenable to 
ordinary church discipline. A church is as free as ever to ad- 
vance one of its own members for temporary service in its own 
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pulpit, as free as ever to request other churches to unite in ordain- 
ing a promising candidate. And ordination by Association, which 
will be brought forward in another lecture, is no less completely 
in the control of the churches than is ordination by council. The 
larger conception of the ministry does not elevate the ministry 
above the churches, nor give it power over the churches. And 
be it further protested that here is no attempt to produce a new 
conception of the Congregational ministry or to alter our Con- 
gregational practice. The attempt is to state clearly, albeit 
with cordial approval, what is believed to be the increasing 
belief and practice, the truer and foreordained idea. It is offered, 
too, as a most significant element in our denominational recon- 
struction. The achievement of a national unity on a grand scale 
involves such enlarged administration of the ministry. And there 
exists no more important point in Congregational statesman- 
snip. The welfare of our churches and the fruitage of their 
work depend under God upon their ministerial leadership. The 
full ranks, personal quality and efficiency of that leadership de- 
pend upon the most commanding conception of it wrought out into 
the most liberal and engaging opportunity of service. Here is 
our supreme strategy. There is all to gain and nothing to lose in 
it. It makes for manhood, vision, power. The ministry wants, 
not to be carried, but to be challenged and enabled. There is 
no danger of enfeebling and pauperizing such a body of Christ- 
called men. Give them room and resources. Then make your 
scrutiny of candidates searching, your selection rigid, your de- 
mands heavy, the battle fierce all the day long, the sacrifice a 
whole burnt offering; these men will keep full ranks, will fight 
the fight, will finish the course, will keep the faith,—and with 
God be the rest! 
CHARLES SUMNER NASH. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 





On the evening of December second, at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, there assembled a body of delegates 
whose coming together deserves well to be considered epoch 
making in the history of western Christianity. These delegates 
represented directly and responsibly thirty-three Christian de- 
nominational Churches whose total communicant membership 
amounts to eighteen millions and whose constituency is fairly 
estimated as comprising half the population of the nation. 

The coming together of such a body was the result of a 
movement the development of which has reached through four- 
teen years. In 1894 at a meeting in the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, the Open and Institutional Church 
League was organized. This association brought together rep- 
resentative men from the leading denominations whose fellow- 
ship was in a common spirit and method in the promoting of 
Church work. At about the same time and in somewhat the 
same spirit there was brought together in New York the Federa- 
tion of East Side Workers, which came to be the New York 
Federation of Churches and Christian Workers, the success of 
which has been conspicuous under the effective direction of its 
secretary, Rev. Walter Laidlaw, D.D. By joint action of the 
New York Federation of Churches and Christian Workers and 
the Open and Institutional Church League in 1899 there was 
formed the National Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers. This organization was purely voluntary and in its 
membership only individuals and local Churches or Institutions 
for Christian work were comprised. By action of this organiza- 
tion, begun at its annual meeting in Washington in 1902 in 
inviting the several denominations, as such, to a National Fed- 
eration Conference, the Inter-Church Conference on Federation 
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met in New York in 1905. This Conference of 1905 was re- 
markable for the number and personnel of its delegates and for 
the breadth, wisdom and force of its discussions and actions. 
While considering a program which included the great depart- 
ments of Christian activity and Church work the Conference 
devoted its most earnest consideration to the object for which 
it was called together, namely the forming of an Inter-Church 
Council in which should be represented all the Protestant 
Churches of the country. The result of these deliberations 
was the submission of the “ Plan of Federation,” to the several 
constituent bodies of the Conference of 1905. The preamble of 
this “ Plan of Federation” is as follows: 

WuHeEreAs in the providence of God the time has come when it seems 
fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian 
Churches in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour, and to 
promote the spirit of fellowship, service and co-operation among 
them, the delegates to the Inter-Church Conference on Federation 
assembled in New York City do hereby recommend the following 
Plan of Federation to the Christian bodies represented in this 
Conference for their approval: 

The objects of this Federal Council are defined as follows: 

I To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian 
Church. 

II To bring the Christian bodies of America into united service 
for Christ and the world. 

III To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual council con- 
cerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the 
Churches. 

IV To secure a larger combined influence for the Churches of 
Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social condi- 
tion of the people, so as to promote the application of the 
law of Christ in every relation of human life. 

V_ To assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal 
Council to promote its aims in their communities. 


It is specified in the Pian that this Federal Council shall have 
no authority over the constituent bodies adhering to it, and that 
it shall have no authority to draw up a common creed or form 
of government or worship, or in any way to limit the full 
autonomy of the Christian bodies which constitute it. Repre- 
sentation in the Federal Council is fixed at four members for each 
constituent body, as such, and one additional member for every 
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fifty thousand of its communicants, or major fraction thereof. 
The Plan of Federation thus submitted in 1905 has during three 
years been submitted to and accepted by thirty-three of the de- 
nominational Churches of the United States, and upon this Plan 
the first session of the Federal Council was convened in Phila- 
delphia. 

The program of the meeting of the Council consisted of the 
consideration of sixteen distinct departments of the activity of 
the Churches in which all the Churches represented might be 
fairly presumed to be interested. ‘These departments were as 
follows: Weekday Instruction in Religion; Interdenominational 
Organizations; Co-operation in Foreign Missions; State Fed- 
erations; Local Federations; Organization and Development; 
The Maintenance of the Council; The Church and the Immi- 
grant; The Church and Modern Industry ; Home Missions ; Tem- 
perance; Sunday Observance; Family Life; Religious Instruc- 
tion in Higher Institutions; International Relations; Religious 
Instruction through the Sunday School. 

The presentation of each of these departments had been 
intrusted by the Program Committee to a large special committee 
representing the different denominations and different sections 
of the country, care being taken to appoint as chairman of each 
of these special committees a man experienced in the particular 
matter assigned and of the executive ability requisite to formu- 
late and present a practical report. The reports of these several 
committees made through their chairmen were printed in a 
pamphlet of 176 pages, including the program of the meeting 
and a list of the delegates, which was presented to each dele- 
gate at the first session. No provision for “set” speeches at 
the Business Sessions of the Council was made. The chairmen 
of each of the special committees was given ten minutes in 
which to offer resolutions on the basis of the findings of his 
committee in the report already printed and in the hands of 
the delegates. The resolutions were then open to discussion 
from the floor of the Council and in every case keen, active and 
enthusiastic discussion was had in bright, pithy, effective 
speeches limited to five minutes each. To a Congregationalist, 
familiar with National Council and State Conference programs, 
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overloaded with oratorical speeches and learned essays, the 
amount of light and heat thrown upon these vital interests of 
the Churches by this business-like arrangement of the program 
was a revelation. 

The evening sessions of the Council were devoted to inspira- 
tional addresses on subjects related to the practical matters con- 
sidered at the business sessions. One evening was the opening 
session with congratulatory addresses. One evening was de- 
voted to Foreign Missions, another to Home Missions, another 
to the Young People and another to a Reception given by the 
Philadelphia committee on hospitality. These evening sessions, 
however, were of greater interest to the people of Philadelphia 
than to the body of the delegates and were, presumably, designed 
for that end. 

The question is of course properly asked, what are the re- 
sults of such a meeting? I think it may be answered, that, first of 
all, the meeting of this Council, representing the denominations 
as denominations, reported widely though meagerly through the 
newspapers, and it is to be hoped, more fully though less widely, 
through the various religious weeklies, has given expression to 
the fellowship and catholic unity of the Protestant Churches of 
the country. It has never been true that these denominations 
have been essentially, or as a whole, at strife one with another. 
Difficulties and disagreements, friction and rivalry have always 
been partial or upon unessential matters. But in the absence of 
any properly constituted body to bear witness to this truth the 
charge of bitter sectarianism has been too generally thought a 
just charge. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America bears witness to a unity which has been, which is and 
which shall be in ever larger measure. 

In the second place, the Council gives expression to the com- 
mon conscience of the Churches with respect of many of the 
conditions of modern life. For example, upon the question of 
the Immigrant the Council expresses the welcome of the Churches 
for the stranger, the recognition by the Churches of his right to 
come and his right to stay, and of the duty of the Churches to 
minister to his religious needs. Upon the question of Sunday 
observance the Council expresses the conviction of the Churches 
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that the law of God reserves and protects from the abuses of 
pleasure and the uses of business alike the Lord’s Day in the 
interest of humanity. In the matter of temperance the Council 
expresses the conviction of the Churches as to the ravages 
wrought by the liquor traffic in the life of society and the duty 
of Christian men individually and of the Churches together to 
give themselves to the banishment of this foe of the common 
weal from the common life. Upon the matter of family life the 
Council expresses the conviction of the Churches as to the 
sanctity of marriage and urges such co-operative action of the 
various denominations as will diminish the prevalence of divorce 
and tend to the preservation of the family life and the Christian 
home. Upon the matter of international relations the Council 
expresses the conviction of the Churches as to the futility and 
iniquity of war as a means of the settlement of international dis- 
putes under modern conditions. Upon the matter of modern 
industry, which includes the vexed relations between capital and 
labor as well as the ground in dispute between the individualist 
and the: socialist, the Council gave unanimous and enthusiastic 
endorsement to the report of its committee, which affirms the 


gospel of Jesus and the teachings of the New Testament as the 
final authority in the social as well as in the individual life, which 
confesses that “ the Church has not always spoken when it should 


have borne witness”, which recognizes in the present social and 
economic conditions “ the most significant crisis and the greatest 
opportunity ” in the history of the Church. The report urges 
“tolerance, patience and mutual conference” in industrial dis- 
putes, recognizes the natural right of men to organize for com- 
mon ends and endorses the claims of labor for many rights and 
reforms, among others the right “to some protection against 
the hardships often resulting from the swift crises of industrial 
change”, the abolition of child labor, the suppression of the 
sweating system, “the most equitable division of the products of 
industry that can ultimately be divided”, and the abatement of 
poverty. 

In the third place it should be the result of the Council that 
great moral pressure shall be brought to bear upon those mission- 
ary operations which are carried on by the denominations in such 
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wise as to eliminate even the suspicion of rivalry and to reduce 
waste, either of men or of money, to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. Discussions upon this matter on the floor of the Council 
made it evident that already on many foreign fields greater co- 
operation has been secured, and in some instances, more effective 
actual union brought about than is yet possible in our own land. 
All our home missionary enterprises ought to gain hope and 
take counsel from the unanimity with which the delegates at 
this meeting expressed themselves with respect to the aggressive 
work of the Churches throughout the country. 

In the fourth place such a meeting as that just held with 
those that shall follow it, according to the plan approved, once 
in four years, will promote mutual acquaintance among those 
responsible for the activities of the several denominations, and 
will nourish mutual respect and affection among the leaders of the 
Churches which cannot but be reflected more and more as time 
goes on in the front rank and file of their membership. 

In the fifth place, the volume of the printed proceedings of 
the Council will offer for the use of the Churches a mass of ex- 
pert testimony and counsel concerning the various activities of 
the Churches which will be exceedingly useful to all those con- 
cerned for their common work. 

ROCKWELL HARMON Porter. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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SOME THINGS TO EMPHASIZE IN PREACHING. 


We look first at the preacher’s task, which is to build up char- 
acter in Christian principle. We ministers stand before our peo- 
ple, knowing that in the moments of public worship we bring 
them “ the deep and dear facts of life and love, the great lines of 
destiny.” 

Sharp criticisms from every side disturb our ease. Says Prof. 
Momerie, “If the church is to live, not merely as an establish- 
ment, but in any form at all, preaching must be either abolished 
or reformed.” People say they want preaching, but their state of 
mind reminds us of a recruit in Coxey’s army who said “We don’t 
know what we want, but we want something awful bad, and we 
want it awful quick.” 

In our perplexity and dismay we sometimes feel, as we think 
of our sermons, as an amateur artist felt when he asked a friend 
how much he ought to get for his picture, and the candid friend 
replied, “about six months.” One urges, “preach the old Gospel,” 
and omits an explanation how to make it new. A distinguished 
minister said his mother exacted from him a promise to preach 
so that every sermon would contain a call to Christ. That can- 
not mean a repetition of dear, familiar phrases. What would you 
think of a professor of engineering who should tell his classes that 
since all discoveries in mathematics depend on a clear knowledge 
of first principles he would refuse to cater to the restlessness of 
the present and a love for novelty and content himself every day 
by reciting the old truths of the multiplication table. 

We all agree that the business of the minister is to preach 
Christ ; he is a minister of the gospel, God’s revelation of eternal 
life: a gospel which meets every need of human life, rebuilds 
manhood and prepares for a long career. We are called to enter 
every field of thought, use any subject, truth or argument which 
shall establish men in Christian character and the practice of 
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Christian principle. The minister knows no secular field which 
should not be penetrated by the gospel. It is a vast area sweeping 
on past the judgment; but our business is with seriousness, 
tenderness and awe to insist that eternal sanctions and laws must 
control our daily living and regulate our decisions and conduct. 

We must deal with questions of the hour. We cannot hope 
to interest the people if we do not ; they live in the present. There 
is a danger of catering to the present. A minister of the Church 
of England in a floating Bethel, whose zeal surpassed his con- 
troversial reading, was asked whether his Bethel was High Church 
or Low Church, replied, “That depends entirely on the tide.” We 
must watch the tide and control it. 

It requires a level head, a sense of humor, and no end of 
Christian principle, to handle the truths which ought to be pre- 
sented in the light of the Bible and the present Christ. We really 
ought to be fine, broad, noble-hearted men: and we must in- 
terest people else they may repeat to us the lines of Crabbe’s Con- 
vert. 


“That from your meetings I refrain, ’tis true; 

I meet with nothing pleasant, nothing new, 

But the same proofs that not one thing explain, 
And the same lights when all things dark remain.” 


Our dryness is not always due to the depravity of the people 
who slumber before us, but sometimes to shadows of puritanism 
upon us which overlook the grace of humor and that side of our 
nature which is as divine as solemnity. 

The preacher is the only orator in the world who neglects the 
power of laughter in pleading for life and death. 

We are fishers of men. Dullness is an unpardonable sin. 
Questions of the hour need discussion in the light of Christ and 
common sense: any other notion would imply that the gospel is 
a system of barren abstractions with no bearing on daily life. 
Our fear should be, not that we shall widen the field too much but 
that we shall make it too narrow. If a sinful practice is going 
on in the community and the preacher does not strike it, he fails 
in duty. Beecher said: “It seems to me to be a very dangerous 
thing to preach Christ so that your preaching shall not be a con- 
stant rebuke to all the evil in the community.” What interest of 
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a man is aloof from the gospel? And if we do not so use the 
moments of worship that the secular life shall be more intelligently 
Christlike, pure, rich, strong, of what value is preaching? 


Preaching is building Christian character. 


We need also to understand the times. There are three facts 
which deserve special attention. 

First, the prevalence of the idea of evolution. A half century 
ago Darwin published the “ Origin of Species” and the thought 
of our time is filled with its spirit to such a degree that it is hard 
to believe that we cannot outgrow even sin. This widespread 
principle tends to weaken the sense of responsibility even more 
than the strict determinisms of a century and a half since. 
Heredity and environment are held responsible for evil and the 
moral sense is poisoned at its source. Many think that evils will 
disappear if only society can be reorganized: the fact of sin in 
the individual as the seat of all evil is overlooked, and a false 
optimism encouraged which leads men to believe that sin will be 
left behind in the onward march of civilization. 

Another fact which deserves careful attention is this, that we 
have broken loose from tradition and must readjust many of our 
habits. The old methods of thinking of the Bible, observing the 
Sabbath, and amusements have passed away. Formerly there 
were certain unwritten laws in Christian communities about novel- 
reading, dancing, and many other “worldly” pleasures. Sec- 
ular papers and books, letter-writing, and driving, except to 
church, were contraband on the Sabbath. These theories have 
passed away. Every one must now find out how to keep the day 
with the result that it is seldom kept at all. The word “worldly” 
has almost ceased to be used. Freedom to think and live as one 
may choose often passes into license, and there is need of a deep, 
broad view of the principles of the kingdom in this age of re- 
construction. 

A third fact is this, that we are living in an age of great 
material wealth; many are content to repeat Parker Pilsbury’s 
dying words to Thoreau who asked him what new idea he had 
caught of the coming life, as he stood on the margin, “ Henry, 
one world is enough at a time.” The pulpit must stand for a 
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broader view than that. Our hearers should say when returning 
from church, “ There are interests more valuable than money ; my 
fears have been removed; my hopes strengthened; my ideals 
elevated; my weakness and discouragements lessened; Christ 
seems more real and kingly ; heaven nearer ; a life of courage and 
honor grander; there is an eternal life of righteousness and 
blessedness which dwarfs my petty ambitions.” 

This leads us to ask, where should we put our emphasis? 

First of all on the positive message of Christ as the infinite 
Son of God and able to meet every human need. Believing that 
all men are God’s children, whom Christ restores to the Father, 
our message should be given with the downward slide. 

It is time for the pulpit interrogation mark to hear the sunset 
gun. The upward inflection tires. The affirmative, the positive 
are needed today. People have doubts enough of their own. The 
best apologetic is a clear, straight message. A powerful gospel is 
iron in the blood, certainty in the voice, conviction in the soul. 

If we really believe that sin is dangerous, cruel, deadly, and 
that Christ delivers, how can we be other than positive preachers ? 
Men and women burdened, discouraged, indifferent, perplexed, 
look to their niinister to float them heavenward ; equip for temp- 
tation ; strengthen for struggle; prepare them to face the near and 
distant future with a cheer; to cause the beacon to flame brightly 

“When the light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 


And tingle, and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of being slow.” 


The minister needs to have with every sermon the conviction 
that the truth it conveys comes straight from the Christ of the 
twentieth century for the need of the passing hour to form an 
event in some life. This will give that sense of newness and vital- 
ity which the apostles had. They believed that they went straight 
with the living Christ, in the grace of Christ to the people, and 
whenever the sense of newness has weakened the gospel has lost 
power. Said John McNeill, “ God give us to preach a perpetual 
sense of a glad and wonderful surprise at our own salvation.” 

The pathetic picture of a cross rising afar above the dreary 
flats of time must not dim our eyes to the view of Jesus Christ 
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as very God, who hates saloons, graft, ill-temper, evil-speaking, 
and meanness of every kind as He does the Prince of Darkness, 
and offers a royal welcome to every penitent soul whom He would 
build up into royal character. 

The expression of this message will vary in form, but there 
must be a passage of the clear light of infinite truth living in the 
eternal Son of God through the preacher’s mind to human souls, 
or the pulpit confuses and hurts. 

The preacher may not always be able wisely and conclusively 
to apply the truth to social unrest, commercial injustice, and in- 
tellectual doubt; but he must believe absolutely that there is in 
the republic uf heavenly brotherhood an answer for every ques- 
tion, a solution for every difficulty, a medicine for every hurt, a 
tonic for every weakness. Christ’s ambassador is a thinking lens 
for the passage of gospel light. Strange if some one some time 
does not enter the Kingdom while the sermon flashes the 
heavenly gleam. 


A second thing for emphasis is the practicalness of the King- 
dom. The clearest definition of the Kingdom I have seen is “ the 
world of invisible laws by which God is ruling and blessing His 
creatures.” 

It is the business of the preacher to so live in the Kingdom and 
explain it that its principles shall appear as real as gravitation, 
the laws of the state or government bonds. He must see the lost- 
ness of an impenitent life, and agree with Canon Liddon when he 
says, “ If our age has outgrown the phrase ‘the salvation of the 
soul,’ so much the worse for the age.” The minister is not a 
moral policeman, or a conductor on a trunk line to heaven, or a 
superintendent of a cyclopedia of mild and beneficent endeavors. 

In our reaction from the “other-worldliness” idea and our 
eagerness to keep abreast of the latest fad, we should avoid the 
temptation to think that psychotherapy is on a level with repent- 
ance; alleviation of insomnia in the same class with faith in 
Christ; and conducting a swimming tank as important as bap- 
tism. A holy life is natural and happy. Sin is unnatural, the 
Kingdom’s invisible laws are here, and its resources ample for 
the humbled, footsore, hungry children of the Father. 
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The Christian ideal of life and conduct needs applying to the 
workshop, the mill, the home; it is meant for employer and em- 
ployed. Many bear the burden of “duty unfulfilled” because 
they are not sure what their duty is. The minister who clearly, 
convincingly, and practically applies spiritual laws to every day 
life; who helps people to see exactly what it is for them to be 
Christians ; who preaches “as though Christ were the head of the 
firm,” is doing the work to which he is called. Many care as 
much for Moses as for Julius Cesar, and for David as for Peter 
the Hermit, but all are facing a stern, hard, delusive world, and it 
is the preacher’s task to show the friendliness of Jesus, the ful- 
ness of His helpfulness for every hour, and the bearing of the 
Kingdom upon the whole of life. Charles Ferguson says, “It is 
a superficial judgment that this is a sordid and God-forgetting 
age, because it is occupied with questions of board and clothes, 
and bent on getting them settled right. It is the greatness of the 
age that it is engrossed in economics, and that it sees in tangible 
things wrought by the labor of men, sacramental values, and the 
materials of religion. This is the beginning of a new order of 
things more beautiful and joyous than has yet been on the earth.” 
I believe that this is absolutely true and the pulpit is the oppor- 
tunity for a ciear-sighted, deep-thinking, warm-hearted man to 
bring the eternal laws and sanctions of the Kingdom into the 


despairing, perplexing, sinful ways of men. 


The last point for emphasis I will mention is summoning men 
to face God in their present responsibility. Reacting from the 
preaching which called men to meet an angry judge armed with 
deathless terrors, we must fear lest we present God as a mild and 
fatherly old gentleman, too polite to hurt any one. Our theology 
is defective if we think that human fatherhood is deep and broad 
enough to represent the Fatherhood of One who is our Creator 
and the infinite Reason as well as Father. We are untrue to the 
Bible, the intrenched sins and defiant moods of selfish men if the 
pulpit does not become a frequent rehearsal of what used to be 
described as a standing before the great white throne. Flowers 
and rose water will not take the place of pressing home to the 
conscience the sinfulness and peril of an impenitent life. A breeze 
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from Sinai must play about the mountain of Beatitudes. Tender- 
ness, a keen insight into our own lives and sympathy with our 
tempted, faltering brothers are needed to place the righteous 
and loving God before evasive, ingenious and careless men so 
that they shall give the Kingdom first place in conscience and 
practice. God is skillful in using strange sermons if the heart of 
the preacher be sincere, but forensic pictures, dramatic arraign- 
ments, in which sternness overshadows reasonableness lie not 
level to many a man we should gladly win. God’s patience must 


‘ : 


be sorely taxed with the “eternally feminine” note which calls 
to Jesus because it is healthy to be a Christian. There must be a 
way of pushing the danger of a sinful life home upon the con- 
science which is scriptural and up to date if we have earnestness 
and courage to find and use it. It certainly must be preached so 
that men shall say “ That is true; if I do not repent my pastor has 
been faithful.” Perhaps the best verse to suggest our work here 
is “As a man soweth so shall he reap.” But the preacher stands 
forth as a representative of the Father’s throne. The world 
expects him to be true to the call; and laughs, pities and passes by 
if he is weak or shortsighted enough to flinch. Sin is dangerous 
and unforsaken must be punished. We may use modern terms 
to describe the peril of the great refusal, but if the pulpit does not 
call a sharp halt to unrighteousness and lead men to see that they 
are on the right road or the wrong road, that eternity is long, 
life precious, and the human will free and responsible for char- 
acter and destiny, the gospel loses its ring of power. 

A treatise would relate other points of emphasis, but these are 
the ones which seem to me to stand in the first class, a clear, 
positive message from God to a sinful, redeemed world, the prac- 
ticalness of the Kingdom for every human experience, and a sum- 


mons to a present judgment for sin. 


GEORGE L. CLARK. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 


If any doctrine can be considered vital, surely this one can; 
let us approach it from the standpoint of life and experience. 
We must make our beginning, of course, with the nature of sin, 
for it is from sin that we must be saved. It will be convenient 
to present sin in four different relations, to natural law, to God 
as law-giver and judge, to the sinner’s conscience, and to God as 
our Father and the lover of our souls. These various aspects can 
not be separated in fact, and to isolate them in thought is not 
wholly feasible; but by doing so it is possible to get a much 
more adequate idea of the total content of salvation. Under 
each head will be considered, with necessary brevity, the goal 
of sin (“when it is finished”), the goal of salvation, the means of 
salvation God uses, and the thought of the present day there- 
upon. 

First of all, and fundamentally, sin is a violation of natural 
law. God has no arbitrary commands, and there are no factitious 
sins. Holiness is fundamentally wholeness, integrity, and every 
sin involves damage to man’s powers. Choosing the lower good 
rather than the higher, the immediate and small good rather than 
the remoter and worthier good, choosing the path of self-indul- 
gence and sloth, of greed and lust, always means damage. The 
goal of sin is the complete perversion of man’s nature, so that 
he hates all that is sober and pure, and cries out with Satan, 
“Evil, be thou my good ;” 
both of activity and enjoyment. Whether it shall come with 
sharpest pain or with desperate paralysis, or with a mingling of 
both, makes no essential difference. The man is lost, his manli- 
ness is dead, and the way of death is his choice. 

Salvation here must mean vastly more than superficial re- 


it is the destruction of man’s powers, 


form, the prudent selection of some form of selfishness which 
will give the largest returns at the lowest cost. Fear and hope 
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as motives have great power in detaching a man from sin, but 
only as they are assisted by conscience and love. All these mo- 
tives must work together until the man has become so well 
acquainted with the higher and nobler good that he really pre- 
fers it; until selfishness has been transformed into an intelligent 
and ennobling self-interest, that always seeks and wins the best. 
When he has learned to love what he once rejected, and to 
honor what he once contemned, when his desires and choices 


are thoroughly wholesome and pure, then and not till then is 


the man fully saved. 

It is not necessary to point out in detail how clear Christ has 
made it that God seeks only our good. The facts of natural law 
and man’s welfare are so presented in his words as to make the 
strongest appeal to fear and hope; and his words are all rein- 
forced by his life. If anything could show man the evil of sin, 
it is Calvary; if anything can reveal the beauty and power of a 
life of sober self-mastery, it is the story of the man of Nazareth. 
In no other company are tastes and desires so rapidly rectified ; 
things pure and good become a necessity for the one who walks 
with Christ. 

But our age too often undertakes this companionship lightly, 
with a strange irresponsibility for the past that has been for- 
saken. If the man has stopped sowing wild oats, the harvest 
drops from his thoughts. It is easy to see how fatuous this is 
in the realm of bodily sin; but it is no less fatuous in the realm 
of spiritual sins. Many of us sorely need the admonition “What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” This is a truth 
which must not be lost, which should ever accompany its necessary 
complement, the sense of a personal God who is above natural law, 
of a personal Christ with divine power to win from evil, of a 
heavenly Father who can rescue the repentant sinner from many 
of the consequences of sin, and can make those which remain a 
school of right thought about the evil of sin. It is good to bring 
the sinner face to face with law, universal, inescapable. It is 
not good to leave him alone there. 

For law is something more than natural force working along 
definite and fixed lines; it is the expression of the will of God, 
who is the ruler of the universe. He has laid definite commands 
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upon us, and they are furnished abundantly with the sanctions of 
punishment and reward. The difference between an impersonal 
tendency and a personal judge is immeasurable, and sin in this 
relation is new and startling in its evil. “Prepare to meet thy 
God” becomes a most terrible word; “the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless” applies to many a command whose violation 
brings no natural consequences of evil about which the sinner 
cares at all, 

Persistent sin means here the complete perversion of a nature 
meant to be under personal law; in his opposition to the law of 
God, the sinner would rather transgress that law than not. And 
it means the condition of the outlaw, with the extreme penalty 
of the broken law. What that is can be seen in our sacred 
scriptures, and with surpassing clearness in the words of Christ. 
Just as on earth the criminal in heart and life, shut up in state’s 
prison, knows that all the personal forces of civilization are 
against the life he has chosen and madeshis own, so the goal of 
sin is the knowledge that all the law-abiding souls of the universe, 
with God at their head, are arrayed in energetic and uncompro- 
mising hostility to his sinful choice. The man is lost, he is 
dead ; for he chooses the path of death. 

How does Christ’s salvation come in here? What is punish- 
ment for? It is not an end in itself, to be inflicted blindly; we 
are coming to see that in our own administration of law. On 
the one hand, its purpose is to reveal the righteousness of God, 
His eternal opposition to sin; and on the other hand it is to 
secure the moral health of the universe. Now if something else 
can make clear God’s opposition to sin, that might take so far 
forth the place of the sinner’s punishment. As a fact, God’s 
opposition to sin is much more clear in the story of Calvary 
than it is in Gehenna ; it means much when God makes the sinner 
suffer for his sin, it means unspeakably more when God himself 
suffers “for our sins,” and reveals those sufferings in Christ. 
And still further, if the sinner himself can thus be led to see the 
hatefulness of his lawlessness, and can be drawn away from his 
sin, then the moral health of the universe has been secured in the 
fullest possible fashion. Indeed, anything short of this must 
obviously fall short of the desire of a righteous God, who seeks 
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to have all men righteous, “ who would have all men to be saved.” 

Our age does not see these truths as widely and as clearly as 
our grandfathers did. They thought of human law as the ex- 
pression of God’s law in forms adapted to the times. Our laws 
are looked upon as the expression of the people’s judgment and 
convictions. We make our own laws, often unwisely, and change 
them whenever we like. There is a great lack of reverence for 
law, even among good people; and we think little of God as law- 
giver, and “ judge of all the earth.” This age needs to redis- 
cover the relations of law to organized society, to see anew the 
necessity of statute and penalty and judge and judgment. Not 
until a man sees clearly the justice of penalty in his own case, 
even with regard to the transgressions that he once thought most 
attractive and reasonable; not until he himself in all his personal 
powers is on the side of the law and the judge, is he fully saved. 
The remission of his penalty is obviously an important and 
necessary part of salvation; but it is wholly secondary to the free 
and full choice of a life that abides by the law of the Supreme 
Ruler. 

But the lower good is never perfectly secured until the next 


higher good is made secure; and this whole discussion of law 


needs to move up higher to the realm of conscience. God has 
not only written the law in the constitution of nature, and in the 
statutes by which He governs the earth; He has written it in the 
moral nature of man. And this again makes an immeasurable 
difference. If the sinner’s own heart did not condemn him, or 
if it condemned him for nothing worse than the waste of that 
which was his own to waste if he wished, the case would be 
different. If he could face his condemnation by the judge and 
still retain his self-respect, the case would be different. But he 
is “ without excuse.” He has sinned not only against his own 
good, against the law and the law giver, but against his own con- 
science. He knows he has done wrong, and the goal of sin is 
the utter loss of self-respect, the complete self-condemnation of 
the soul by the severest judge in the universe, the judge from 
whom he cannot escape even when he departs from God, his own 
conscience. The man is lost, is dead; for he has chosen the 
path of death. 
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What is it to be saved? The rebellious desires must lay down 
their arms; civil war must cease by the universal recognition of 
the rightful king; conscience as the vice-gerent of God must 
rule, with utter disregard of earthly expediency. Not until the 
man is ready to do what he knows to be right, “though the 
heaven fall,” whatever of present good he must turn from, what- 
ever of evil consequence he must face; not until man believes in 
the right as wrought, not only into his moral nature, but into the 
constitution of the universe, and sure to be revealed finally and 
triumphantly in all the dealings of a righteous God, not until then 
is he fully saved. The man must come to see that the worst 
thing about sin is not hell, but that the worst thing about hell is 
siin ; that the best thing about doing the will of God is not heaven, 
but that the best thing in heaven is doing the will of God. How 
is he to reach this height? In his extremest need does he look 
for the supreme example and stimulus? It is to be found in 
Gethsemane and on Calvary. In his helplessness before the 
dominion of sin, does he seek an inconceivable power, that can 
transform his rebellious heart into righteous loyalty? God in 
Christ is able “ to subdue all things unto himself.” 

We have been climbing in our thought from fear and hope, 
dealing with the natural and inevitable results of obedience and 
disobedience, or with the rewards and penalties of a law ad- 
ministered by a personal God, up to the searching sanctions of 
conscience in a man’s own breast. Another ascent remains. God 
is not only king but father, not only judge but redeemer. He is 
the lover of our souls, and not until He secures our love can His 
love be satisfied ; and not until we give Him our love can we be sat- 
isfied. Here we reach the deepest and broadest and highest fact 
of the human soul; it is made to receive God’s love, and to love 
God in return. Sin here is a rupture of fellowship; it is the un- 
filial; it is the leaving the Father’s house, and going into a far 
country to have one’s own way. Its goal is the complete per- 
version of the filial within us, the distrust and hatred of God's 
way as opposed to our own, the transformation of the Father 
into the chief antagonist and ultimately the hated warder. Could 
there be a more dreadful exhibition of the evil of sin? If the 
father in the parable must say of his rioting son that he was 
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lost and dead, what shall be said when the wanderer refuses to re- 
turn? when the hand of the judge is laid upon the persistent sin- 
ner, as some day it must be laid? when the unfilial and rebellious 
son comes to “the weeping and gnashing of teeth”? Have we 
not here the most compelling presentation of the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin? 

To be saved here is to “ come to one’s self” with desires for 
the Father’s home; to give up one’s own way, and surrender the 
will to wisdom and love as embodied in the Father. It is 
to love God's love, and to delight in loving Him. It is to value 
welfare most of all as expressing God’s goodness, and to rever- 
ence law most of all as good with all the Father’s goodness. It 
is to delight in conscience most of all, not as the source of the 
keenest self-respect, but as the means of fellowship with God. 
Not until every good and right thing is seen in the light and 
beauty and lovableness of God, is the man fully saved; not until 
all the sternness and severity of God are seen as fully consistent 
with God's love, is man fully saved. 

How can we fail to see the supreme appeal here in the work 
of the Atonement! Jesus has given us a new conception of the 
love of man to man, and of the love of man to God, and above all 
of the love of God to man. He not only taught it, but lived it; 
He not only lived in the power of it, but He brought its supreme 
power to bear upon the world. He gathered up all the potencies 
of these lower motives, and completed and fulfilled them in this 
all-inclusive motive of love, which “believes all things and hopes 
all things.” Therefore, most of all, and first of all, is He the 
Saviour of the World. 

Our age has been much more busy with God’s love than with 
God's justice. We see the seeking fatherhood of God, the eager- 
ness to forgive and save, as our grandfathers did not. We see 
all the attractive and winning aspects of the gospel as they. have 
never been seen before. And seeing how eager God is to help, 
we too are eager to help. But, without losing this vision, we 
must learn to hate with God's hate as well as to love with God’s 
love; we cannot understand the depths of God’s love if we are 
careless about sin and law; if we are really to live in the Father’s 
home as sons, we must be in full sympathy with Him in all His 
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vision of sin, in all that He does against sin. Retribution and re- 
demption both come from the one God, and we do not fully 
know God, we are not fully saved, until we see their complete 


harmony. 
One further point of comparison ought to be considered. A 


century ago salvation was conceived in terms of God. God’s 


grace removed the sinner from “ under the law”; a miracle of 


grace transformed the sinner’s heart. With all this the sinner 
had little to do beside the acceptance. The Scotchman who de- 
scribed his conversion by saying “I fought God all I could, and 
God did the rest,’ supposed that in thus speaking he was honor- 
ing God and exalting salvation. 

With us it is otherwise. We see with surpassing clearness 
the half-truth that man must save himself if he is ever saved; no 
shifting of labels, no work of divine magic will avail. Man’s 
ability (working with God), and man’s complete responsibility— 
if this age has a shibboleth, it is to be found here. Jesus shows 
us what salvation is. He is the wisest of teachers, the supreme 
model, the spiritual leader of the race as it works out its own 
salvation. All this work of Christ is more fully, more engag- 
ingly, more inspiringly presented than ever before. But this is 
not enough. To bring out all the hidden reserves of man’s re- 
sources, to raise his ability to the nth power, is not to save him; 
that can only be accomplished by the power of God, and Christ 
is that power, the spiritual dynamo from which must come the 
energy needed to move the human soul along the paths of eternal 
life. Christ must not only be to us the Way and the Truth, but 
the Life. We need again to state salvation in terms of God, 
making God’s part as much larger than the vision of our grand- 
fathers as we have made man’s part larger. Christ is more than 
teacher and model and leader; He is the Saviour of the world 
because he bestows eternal life; without that life this is a help- 
less and perishing world ; with Christ — and Christ is here, never 
to leave this world, forever to be the one supreme energy in all 
its unfolding life—— with Christ this is a redeemed world, a 
world that is being saved. 

Just what do we mean when we say that Christ is in the 
world? On the one hand it stands for the spirit of God, the 
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spirit of Christ, whose work in the world is the continued life of 
Christ in the world. On the other hand it stands for His Church, 
the new incarnation of the Spirit of God, whose work in the 
world is the continued life of Christ here. The world is to be 
saved through the redemptive labors of the Church, and these 
are as absolutely necessary for the salvation of the world as the 
original redemptive work of Christ. “If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’ What was the spirit of 
Christ? He came “to seek and to save the lost.” “If any man 
would follow me, let him take up his cross daily ;’ and this cross 
does not mean first of all the doing of painful duties; it means 
sharing the saving work of Christ, whether it hurts or not. Can 
a blind man understand light and color? How can we hope to 
understand Christ’s work in saving us, if we refuse to share its 
sorrows and its joys? The deepest and most essential test of 
salvation is this: Is the man living to save others, even though 
the world says of him “ Himself he cannot save” ? There must 
be a sin-bearing Church as well as a sin-bearing Christ, if the 
world is to be saved ; yes, if the Church is to be saved. 

Here is the greatest lack in our present experience of salva- 
tion. On the one hand the weakening of the sense of sin and its 
peril, on the other hand the excessive emphasis upon freedom of 
the will and inviolate individuality, combine to diminish our 
sense of responsibility for the sinner out of Christ. We do not 
love the wanderer enough, we do not love Christ enough, we do 
not identify ourselves in love either with the sinner or with 
Christ as we should. Our salvation is not complete until we are 
sharers to the utmost of our ability in the saving work of Christ, 
until with us as it was with Him, that is the one meaning and pur- 
pose of our life. So only can it be true that God shall be glorified 
in the Church, according to the power that worketh in us, as he 
is glorified in Christ Jesus, for ever and ever. Amen. 


STEPHEN G. BARNES. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








That there is far too much ignorance, even among ministers, regard- 
ing the history of the interpretation of Scripture admits of no douvt. It 
is true, as Dr. G. H. Gilbert says in the preface to his new work un the 
Interpretation of the Bible, that this is a great but neglected field. No 
work on the subject appeared in English until Farrar’s “ History of Inter- 
pretation” (1886) and that has had no successor. It was, therefure, a 
clear field that was before Dr. Gilbert, giving him a large opportunity to 
sO preoccupy it that his work might long remain the standard work on 
the subject. But, apparently, he did not choose to attempt to give much 
more than a suggestive outline. Except at one or two points the dis- 
cussion remains practically where Farrar left it over twenty years ago. 

Perhaps it is a criticism that may seem unreasonable, but it strikes us 
that Dr. Gilbert has erred in making his discussion too brief. His book 
might easily have been made twice as large and would thereby have gained 
greatly in value. The history of the interpretation of the Bible covers a 
long period and includes many names, and also involves the consideration 
of many and varied conditioning influences. It is too much to try to pre- 
sent all this in a small book of less than three hundred pages. Too many 
important facts have to be omitted and too little space is devoted to the 
discussion of the more important periods and personalities. The disastrous 
effect of these presumably seff-imposed limitations is evident on many 
pages of this work. It need not be said that Dr. Gilbert is deliberately 
unfair in his treatment of most biblical exegeters from Philo down to 
modern times. But the fact is, that he writes as an ardent champion of 
modern scientific exegesis (in itself the only correct method), and in his 
zeal to point out the defects of nearly all the past exegesis he has not 
taken sufficient pains to relate each man properly to his environment, to 
show how he did or did not mark an advance when measured by standards 
of his own age rather than by those of our times. Take, for example, 
Calvin, to whom Dr. Gilbert devotes eleven pages. It is true that certain 
points of Calvin’s ability as an exegete are gratefully acknowledged and it 
is also true that the defects of Calvin’s exegesis when measured by the 
standards of today are real defects. But when Dr. Gilbert says “we are 
not here concerned to judge the exegesis of Calvin by the standard of the 
sixteenth century” (p. 212) he practically confesses that he deliberately 
lays aside as unessential one of the most necessary qualifications for a true 
understanding of the men and events of any past age. Dr. Gilbert does 
not intend to be unfair, but the attitude he has chosen and the method 
he has followed actually compel him to be unfair. Perhaps the exegesis 
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of this modern “scientific era” may be found to be not altogether 
perfect. 

But this work is not without value. If the reader realizes that he 
requires a much more sympathetic introduction to the great interpreters 
of the past, and a fuller knowledge of their methods and spirit than is 
afforded by a half dozen or so examples of the faulty exegesis of each one 
he can use Dr. Gilbert’s book to great advantage. The two best chapters 
are perhaps the third, The Old Testament Interpreted in the New, and 
the last. Vine Scientific Era of Biblical Interpretation. Even in these there 
ire many statements that need qualification. When we read (p. 71), that 
“there is no evidence that Jesus saw a predictive element in the Old 


lestament.” we feel that surely the statement does not mean just what it 
says, and the author himself labors to qualify the meaning in the discus- 
sion preceding and following. Dr. Gilbert’s own exegesis of some of 
Jesus’ words is not far from being as dogmatic as he says Calvin’s was. 
(Macmillan, pp. 298. $1.25.) : E. E. N. 


Prof. Karl Marti of Bern is one of the most accomplished Old Testa- 
ment scholars of today, although probably not known to the majority of 
English-speaking Bible students. As general editor of the “Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament,” and contributor of some of its most 
important volumes, and as the reviser of successive editions of Kayser’s 
“Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion” (5th ed. 1907), he has shown his 
mastery of the problems of Old Testament study. It is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, therefore, that his recent work “ Die Religion des Alten Tes- 
taments,” which was written as a concluding and summarizing section of 
“the Kurzer Hand-Commentar,” is now before the English reader, well 
translated and attractively bound. In this work Dr. Marti seeks to de- 
scribe The Religion of the Old Testament in its historical development from 
its primitive (nomadic) stage to its final (legal) form. It is not the de- 
tails of this progressive development, but its: main factors that are here 
set forth with masterly skill. Naturally in an outline sketch such as we 
have in this book, there are many statements that may seem extreme, or 
ill-advised. But in this case all such statements rest upon the careful 
exegetical work in the several volumes of the “ Hand-Commentar.” And 
it is, after all, surprising that one whose point of view may be much more 
conservative than the author’s, finds so little to criticize in Marti’s book. 
[wo points deserve especial recognition. One is the zealous championship 
of the uniqueness of the O. T. religion among the religions of S. W. 
Asia. Dr. Marti, like many modern German scholars, does not choose to 
He prefers to speak of 
the “inner experience” of men such as Moses, Isaiah, etc. But whatever 
may be his terminology, he does not seek to belittle the fact that in the 


say much about “revelation” or “ inspiration. 


O. T. there is something that is unparalleled elsewhere among the religions 
of humanity. The other point is the evaluation of the religion of the 
prophets as that which alone is to be recognized as the true religion of the 
O. T. and as the real anticipation of the religion of Jesus. What Dr. 
Marti has written on these points is well worth everyone’s careful read- 
ing. (Putnam, Crown Theological Library, vol. xix, pp. 251.) 

E. E. N. 
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The latest series of brief popular commentaries is entitled “The 
Bible for Home and School.” Its general editor is Prof. Shailer Mathews, 
who informs the reader that this series “is intended to place the results 
of the bes modern biblical scholarship at the disposal of the general 
reader.” Among the “chief characteristics” mentioned by the editor the 
most distinctive are “its rigid exclusion of all processes, both critical and 
exegetical, from its notes,” and “its presupposition and its use of the as- 
sured results of historical investigation and criticism wherever such results 
throw light on the biblical texts. Such a method makes possible the 
production of very brief compact commentaries on the biblical 
books. In fact, brevity, combined with scholarly accuracy, seems 
to have been one of the chief ends in view. The first number of the 
series to appear is on The Epistle to the Hebrews by Prof. Edgar J. Good- 
speed of the University of Chicago. Bearing in mind the limitations im- 
posed by the general plan of the series, Dr. Goodspeed has produced a 
very excellent little commentary on this difficult book of the N. T. His 
brief comments treat the most important or the most difficult points in a 
way that is very satisfactory. provided the reader is content to accept 
results and cares nothing for the processes through which the results are 
reached. For the reader who wishes to get behind results a larger com- 
mentary or even the small commentary of Prof. Peake in the “ New 
Century Bible” will be found more serviceable. (Macmillan, pp. 132, 
50 cts.) E. E. N. 

Dr. Len G. Broughton is well known throughout the South as one of 
her most effective evangelistic preachers. He has attempted to set forth 
some of the main points in his theology in a little book entitled Salvation 
and the Old Theology, which consists of a series of popular Bible-talks on 
Romans. The theology here expounded is perhaps not altogether Pauline. 
It is “old” in the sense that it is the traditional theology of the Calvan- 
istic creeds. But the book is full of earnest practical religion even though 
its exegesis of Paul is not always correct. (Revell, pp. 188, 75 cts.) 

E. E. N, 


Among the volumes in the “ Christianity of To-day Series,” are several 
bearing on the life and ministry of Jesus. Paralipomena, by Dr. Bernard 
Peck, consists of the remains of gospels and sayings of Christ, brought 
together in a volume of about one hundred and thirty pages. The gospels 
are the apocryphal gospels usually bound in such compilations, and the 
sayings are from the apocryphal acts and other Christian documents from 
the Didache to the works of Jerome and Augustine. The translations 
are almost uniformly good, and the arrangement of the material, refer- 
ences to original sources, etc., are very satisfactory. The bibliography 
at the end of the volume is of very great merit, being quite comprehen- 
sive and lucidly arranged. The volume will be found very useful to 
students of the life of Christ and early Christian history. (75 cts.) 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Rudolph Otto, has been trans- 
lated from the third edition by Mr. Whitby. The author follows the 
historical critical method and the result is very meagre. It is safe to 
say that the volume will not make a very strong appeal to those seeking 
information concerning the life of Christ. (50 cts.) 
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What we know about Jesus is told us by Dr. Charles F. Dole. 
After reading the volume one comes to the conclusion that we know very 
little about him. ‘The last chapter speaks of certain positive conclusions, 
among which are the following: that Jesus is not the real authority of 
the modern man in any church, either in conduct or religion, and that 
the actual historical man Jesus has long since ceased to be the leader 
or master in the religious life or in the progress of mankind. (75 cts.) 

Jesus and Modern Religion by Edwin A. Rumbell presents another 
phase of the same general subject. The author mingles the ancient with 
the modern in a very confusing sort of way, yiving us a chapter out of 
the first century and then one out of the twentieth, using the theme as a 
connecting link between the old and the new. (75 cts.) 

The fifth volume in this series, by Patil Carus, is entitled God; “an 
Inquiry into the Nature of Man’s Highest Ideal and a Solution of the 
Problem from the Standpoint of Science.” Part first is entitled “A New 
Conception of God,” and the author ranges all over the universe and 
discourses on all manner of subjects. The second part is called 
“Theology as a Science,” and here again the author gives loose rein to 
his imagination and treats of various things, such as general panpathy, 
the personal equation, theomony, revision of creeds, etc. Part third is 
called “A Further Elucidation in the Discourse and Controversy,” and 
is composed of quotations, letters, etc., from Hegel, Wilkinson, Amos 
Waters, Pierre Hyacinthe, and our author. The volume closes with 
three hymns of considerable merit. ($1.) The above named works belong 
in a single class and are written from the standpoint of Paul Carus, who 
has doubtless inspired them all. The publishing house from which they 
emanate is prolific in this class of literature and often issues volumes of 
real merit. With the exception of Dr. Peck’s volume, we do not con- 
sider that the recent issues add much to the needs of present day 


scholars. (The Open Court Co.) E. K. M. 


One of the latest volumes in the Foreign Religious Series is the 
Resurrection of Jesus, by Edward Riggenbach of the University of Basle. 
The author says truly that “there is scarcely another fact in the Christian 
faith which has caused so much difficulty to the belief of the modern 
man as the resurrection of Jesus.” Dr. Riggenbach deals with the sub- 
ject under four heads, treating first of the Sources of the Resurrection 
History, then of the Historically Demonstrable Fact, and then of the 
Explanations of the Historical Fact. He closes with the Meaning of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. This little volume is an exceedingly lucid pre- 
sentation of the whole subject, well balanced and sane. We recommend 
it to all wishing a brief handling of the theme by an accurate historical 
scholar, who has gathered all the facts in the case and interprets them 


in the light of the history of the times. (Eaton & Main, pp. 74. 40 cts.) 
E. K. M. 


It is really a pity that in issuing three volumes of the writings of the 
late Professor Charles William Pearson, the publishers did not see to 
it that they were prefaced by a suitable biographical sketch. The 
author’s activity in the fields of both literature and theology, and his 
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somewhat unusual experience in theological controversy gives to them 
an interest and an illumination which is necessary to understand and 
fairly evaluate them. One volume, The Search After Truth, contains 
theological papers, another, Literary and Biographical Essays, and a 
third, 7he Threefold Cord, consists of poems grouped under the heads of 
Religion, Literature, Humanity. The author has the gift of clear ex- 
pression, and his essays on biographical subjects and on poetry are full 
of interesting information and discriminating judgment. The one on 
“Early American Poetry” is especially good. One feels in them that 
peculiar quality which was so characteristic of the lecturers of the 
Lyceum platforms of a generation ago, a certain level clarity which could 
instruct and at the same time entertain. The most noticeable quality in 
the theological essays is their evenness of temper and lack of passion, 
especially in view of some of the experiences of the author. They are 
the restrained, thoughtful, utterances of a man of letters. On the whole 
his power is rather in appreciation, than in critical or constructive work. 
(Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 per vol., $3.00 set.) A. eG 


The professors of Auburn Theological Seminary have jointly published 
a volume under the title What Shall I Believe. It consists of nine ad- 
dresses given in the Second Presbyterian Church, Auburn, N. Y., during 
1907. Professor Dulles and Professor Riggs each gave two and the other 
professors one each. They do not, taken all together, present a system 
of theology but they are designed to treat in a way which shall be 
scholarly but popular, certain topics with respect to which questions are 
at the present time being asked. The general tone is, as would be ex- 
pected, of the “moderate conservative” type of theology. They are 
moreover pervaded with an earnest desire to come close to the real needs 
of everyday men. They will be found of especial value in setting people 
right as to what earnest theologians of the past really believed, as con- 
trasted with the somewhat weird caricatures ‘of orthodox Christian 
doctrine which many modern writers sketch in as a background, to make 
their own thought appear both new and true. It is of course impossible 
to discuss them in detail, but it can be said in general that they will 
prove wholesome spiritual food. The successive addresses are Concerning 
Belief, God, Jesus Christ, The Bible, Man, Salvation, The Church, The 
Resurrection, The Future Life. (Presb. Board of Publ, pp. 220, $1.00.) 

As TeiG 


The Grammar of Philosophy. A Study in Scientific Method, is written 
by Mr. David Graham of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. The book shows 
considerable reading in literature and in philosophy and an intimate 
familiarity with the writings of Hamilton and of his predecessors of the 
Common Sense School which is somewhat unusual in current philo- 
sophical discussion. This is as it should be, for the author says thut the 
work “is a development of what is commonly known as the Scottish 
Philosophy, and requires that we shall resolutely follow the guidance of 
Common Sense whithersoever it leads, and as resolutely refuse to go 
where it does not lead.” This method leads the author into a ration:listic 
utilitarianism which both in the content of its thought and the form of 
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its expression would have been more congenial to the readers of a cen- 
tury ago than to those of the present time. The book lacks the rugged 
vigor of Reid, the subtilty of Hamilton, and the sympathetic breadth 
of McCosh. ‘The majority of modern readers who wish to familiarize 
themselves with this way of looking at the problems of philosophy will 
get more profit from consulting the works of the masters. The tendency 
of the writer to an epithetical intolerance of temper does not help to 
induce that sense of philosophic calm supposed to be conducive to the 
best result in “a study of scientific method.” (Imported by Scribner, 
pp. xii, 383, $2.50.) A. L. G. 


In The Christian Method of Ethics by Henry W. Clark, appears a 
book that belongs in the same class as Pres. King’s “ The Seeming Un- 
reality of the Spiritual Life.” It fixes the eye upon two realities: the sim- 
ple, perfect life of Christ in far-off Palestine; and the strenuous, com- 
plex life of his followers today. And it seeks to find how the two may 
reach real unison, how his simplicity may truly reign through all this 
complexity. The treatment is marked upon every page with unmixed 
earnestness and soberness. No effort anywhere appears after mere 
flourish. Indeed the pages run on in such unvarying monotone of so- 
briety as to be tedious. But for all that the author holds the reader’s 
respect. He handles a grave task, and he keeps it steadily in hand. As 
a result the very monotony becomes steadying. The author holds 
staunchly by his faith in Christ. With this firm faith he faces the whole 
world bravely. He shows fine assurance that Christianity is supreme. 
And he shows the same assurance that Christianity is adequate to in- 
terpret and dominate our vastly varied modern life. He takes his stand 
upon the living conviction that the true present day Christianity is the life 
of God in man, This sublime and simple verity he turns about towards 
various lights with a beautiful honesty and carefulness. His openness 
and cautiousness and minute appreciation of his task contribute largely 
to the sterling value of the book. For conclusion his inclusive rule 
runs: “At each emergence of crisis, the Christian must call up the 
living presence of the living Christ, and submit himself to its spell.” 
This rule he carefully defends from the easy criticism of vagueness and 
mysticism, declaring it adequate and inductively scientific. 

The inwrought weakness of his thought,.the same as appears in the 
thought of Pres. King, is his blind acceptance of Love as the simple 
total of ethics. Unable to voice all his thought in that one word, he 
employs “strength” as its complement, but only immediately, like all 
his ilk, to resolve his strength into love. But when that still is felt 
not to avail for voicing all his thought, he, introduces “ Right,” though 
only as an abstraction, carefully separated from a “self.” So it always 
goes. And still it is called “Ethics.” But surely that is naught but 
jugglery. Why does he not grapple with Truth, and for that matter 
with Love, as an elemental radical in Ethics, and show just what it is! 
(Revell, pp. 254, $1.25.) G Sm 


The varied demands upon the modern church are well reflected in 
the scope of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching. Dr, Brown has 
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recently spoken of the social demands, Dr. Forsythe on the Doctrinal 
Emphasis, and this last year President W. H. P. Faunce discusses 
The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. This latest volume falls below 
none of the others in dignity, timeliness and force. He recognizes the 
marked demand upon the preacher and pastor today for the teaching 
note, both as a public speaker and local organizer of the educational 
functions of the pastorate. This is not a book of methods, it has no 
distinctive chapter upon the Sunday School even—but he discusses 
more broadly the great principles which must underlie the motives of the 
pulpit and pastorate. He finely analyzes earlier’ and modern conceptions 
of the minister, to show just where his teaching function comes into the 
modern demands of the church and her ministry. Nowhere can one 
find a fuller and yet more succinct statement of the modern emphasis 
upon education. It is the educated pastor in biblical learning he has 
in mind in discussing the modern teaching uses of the Scripture. It is 
ethical leadership that he dwells upon, ethical education for pastors. 
He is not recounting vaguely the need of the church to espouse ethical 
programs, but he is bent upon having a force and fire in a rightly in- 
structed moral leadership among a group of men who know how to 
make clear to the church, as his force, these pressing duties. His chap- 
ter on the Service of Psychology is compact with the best results of this 
aid to efficient teaching leadership. It is sane and discreet. He has some 
wise suggestions about the pastor as an “ Educational Director” in his 
Sunday School, prayer meeting and preaching service. He holds the 
balance well between the inspirational and informing character of Bible 
study. He draws comparison between the college and church in their 
mutual relation in teaching; indicating how much more the college has 
changed its methods than the church; how yet the college naturally uses 
the analytic and the church the synthetic method; how growth in one, 
and crisis in the other, are the dominant ideals; and how each may 
get a suggestion and motive from the predominant emphasis of the 
other. The book closes with a fresh and illuminating discussion of “ The 
Education of the Minister by His Task.” This is a book of the most 
vital stimulus. It picks up theories old and new which, as mere peda- 
gogics or psychology, are dry-as-dust, and puts them into rubrics of im- 
pulse and light. The author has read widely on his specific subject, but 
refuses to be bound by some of its pet predilections. He is intent upon 
bringing out of the chaff of the discussions some good sound wheat for 
the quickening of the church and her ministry on this needed part of a 
ministering function. The style of the book is bright, trenchant, at 
times startling in its untrammelled statements. It is a book to read 
just now, to correct and to inspire a manifest trend of our day. (Mac- 
millan, pp. 286, $1.25.) A. R. M. 


A Comfortable Faith, by Malcolm J. McLear is surely one of the best 
volumes of sermons recently published from our own pulpit. It is a col- 
lection unified in the word “ Comfort,” but it is not a series on the solaces 
of religion, yet it carries the deeper sense of comfort, viz: strength — 
and it has to do with the strength which is inspired by faith, as a strong 
and stalwart thing. Nowhere is there in these sermons the merely 
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apologetic tone, nor a belligerent attitude of argument for the Christian 
gospel; but the preacher in a clear, positive fashion grips tlte central 
verities and presents them strongly, with intellectual force, and affluent 
illustration. This volume illustrates a type of strong preaching which 
we begin to find increasing within a few years; preaching, that is, 
which is beginning to get intellectual adjustment to modern conditions 
of thought. without throwing away the deep truths which alone can vital- 
ize the pulpit. It is noticeable also, here and in other recent sermons, 
how the modern pulpit is making use of the more spiritual conceptions 
of the profounder science, and is using the interpretative values of 
general literature. The better sermons published in the last few years 
show that the greater preachers are beginning to get new, fresh and 
vital grasp of the great essentials of pulpit power. The assuring and 
constructive notes of this volume indicate the demand of thoughtful lay- 
men for this mental grasp of the situation, and for clear, well illustrated 
and cogently presented data of the Christian life. The range of illus- 
tration is remarkable;—but there is little waste of this material in 
mere adornment or in the mere story-telling entertainment which fur- 
nishes conventional padding in place of thought. (Revell, pp. 191, $1.00.) 
A. R. M. 


This volume on The Gift of Influence by Prof. Hugh Black is 
chiefly interesting, apart from its own intrinsic worth, as an illustration 
of effective college preaching. The author is persona grata with a large 
‘ constituency of young men in our seats of learning. The book with one 
or two exceptions is made up of sermons preached in our own colleges. 
It is notable that they are not academic discussions, the preacher having 
discovered that students have a surfeit of the book side of life and 
truth in their ordinary studies; that college audiences are made up of 
men only beginning their education; and that their problems are the 
problems of youth. He realizes moreover that young men in college 
are not as yet much affected by the materialism of the day, but by what 
he calls “unregulated idealism.” He finds that they give ready response 
to high and generous passions, if the preacher knows how to interpret 
them; and that practical ideals of social service meet the outgoing 
enthusiasm of youth. It is in response to this discovery regarding young 
men that the author keys his message. He aims to bring high ideals, 
chiefly ethical ideals. A possible criticism of the range of his topics, 
and the motive in his sermons, may be that he does not go more deeply 
into the hidden spiritual cravings of youth nor strike at the profounder 
religious sensations. This we may think such a master of assemblies 
might do. without being too theological or academic. 

Another thing to note about the sermons acceptable to young men is 
their comparative brevity, and yet they are long enough and full enough 
in Dr. Black’s skillful handling, to illumine without exhausting his 
theme. He has discovered the secret of knowing how to make all his 
sermons of uniform length. Every sermon in the book is just about ten 
pages long. It is notable again that Dr. Black is using the Old Testa- 
ment with renewed frequency and force. Eighteen out of twenty-seven 
sermons grow out of an Old Testament text. 
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Again, his sermons are remarkably simple. A true simplicity is the 
finest fruit of preaching, if it do not result in thinness. There is nothing 
of this latter fault here. And yet his simplicity is not the result of con. 
densation of superabundant thought into packed sentences. He gives 
himself plenty of elbow room; is never attempting to show how much 
he has packed into this sermon. He simplifies by picking the more 
weighty and practical aspect of his subject and letting other things 
go. He does not strive to finish a subject. He just simplifies a theme. 

Another thing to notice is his ability to be clear without much for- 
mal structure. Nearly all his sermons consist of a luminous, graphic 
explanation of the text in its most interesting setting—and then a use 
of his principles educed in a few clear, sharp and earnest applications. 
Nothing could seem simpler, and yet there is the consummate art in the 
way he conceals art, of which Horace spoke. 

Again the sermons are not signalized by any over-elaboration of illus- 
trative material; enough of it, but not a particle of the kindergarten 
effort, or the story-telling mania, which some speakers to youth think 
it necessary to exemplify. These are peculiarly “straight sermons” 
as Dr. Van Dyke named one of his volumes. They have no superfluities; 
make no straining for effect, but go directly and quietly, yet firmly and 
earnestly, to the one end he would reach. (Revell, pp. 307, $1.25.) 

A. R. M. 


Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s volume of sermons is very welcome. Here 
is a preacher who is awake to The New Things of God, who yet both 
in spirit and in detail holds firmly to the great fundamental verities of the 
old. We feel in these sermons the tone of the pastor, who in close touch 
with human experiences has learned how deeply the great facts and 
forces of God flow in the human soul. We feel also the wide reading 
scholar, who has kept abreast of modern scholarship and literature, who 
gives both their spiritual evaluation, freely accepts new light and is yet 
not dazzled by it, and is ever intent to gather everywhere help upon the 
inner problems of life. 

It is interesting to see that many of these “new things of God” 
the author finds in the prophets. Three at least of his best sermons are 
taken from Micah, Amos and Jonah. His interpretation of Jonah is 
especially interesting, using it as a “ prophetic tale.” This book, in common 
with much of the best modern preaching, exemplifies the wide range of 
subjects seen in our day of pulpit discussions. It illustrates, too, that 
the best evangelistic preaching today in its content is engaged in ex- 
plaining and simplifying the meaning of Life, Faith, Getting Right with 
God, Enlightening the Heart, and other such vital words. We have 
seen few better balanced statements regarding “The Church and the 
Sick,” called out by modern Psychotherapy. He shows the same sanity 
in his sermon on “Jesus Christ and Social Conditions.” 

These sermons show the tendency of the best modern preaching 
to return again to the clear outline of thought which a decade ago it 
was fashionable to obscure lest it seem dependable upon the reticulation 
of a former generation. Fortunate a parish which has a minister who 
blends the teaching impulse and the pastoral touch as the author of 
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these sermons evidently has, and who can bring out of his treasures 
things new and old. (Revell, pp. 280, $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Charles F. Aked is a new light in the American pulpit. He has 
already made for himself a large place in his New York pulpit. As 
he appears in his volume of sermons, Old Events and Modern Meanings, 
he differs in many ways from other Encelish preachers who have come 
to this country. He is not of the distinctively English and Scotch school 
of biblical and textual expositors. He is more topical in his methods — 
in this respect more akin to the American pulpit. He does not bring 
to America the tonic of contrast and impulse in this respect that Dr. 
Hall or Dr. Taylor exemplified, but he is pre-eminently a live, present- 
day preacher, intent upon close, pungent insistence of application to the 
times and duties at hand. He shows more evident use of results of 
biblical criticism in his sermons than is often seen, though he says very 
little about the processes, either belligerently or apologetically. His 
style is terse and strong, though he has also the graces of utterance, as 
in his fine sermon on The Gate called Beautiful. He does not despise 
humor as an agent of lodging his truth. He is full of the best modern 
literature in his illustrations. He has a keen sense of things to be hit, 
and hit hard in our modern life, as shown especially in his four serinons 
on The Idols of the Tribe, The Cave, The Market Place, and the 
Theatre. He is unconventional, and is willing at times to shock the 
placidities of hearers. He is somewhat lacking in the deeper spiritual 
notes of the Christian life, but his role is an important one in other 
ranges, and we have in him a coadjutor of an individual type, original, 
earnest, practical—a man of force, who uses ail the refinements of his 
evident culture, for making the homely close fitting garments of truth 
to be worn every day of the week. (Revell, pp. 251, $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Dr. David J. Burrell is known by his volumes of sermons and other 
contributions to religious thought. This book may or may not have 
been originally prepared as a collection of sermons — but is not published 
as such; the topics being introduced generally by a verse of poetry, and 
a legend indicating the intent of the discussion. For example, the topics 
are announced in this fashion: “The Ten O’clock Man: in which the 
ambitious youth is advised against the morning’s drowse.” “ The Handicap: 
in which it is shown that one may go to college and not get a diploma.” 
“Opportunity: in which there is a picture of ships off the bay.” Here 
are twenty-two chapters treating of subjects designed for the young man 
whose lot is cast in the city, who has high aims, and yet may lose them. 
The author hopes that his book may “tighten a buckle of his harness 
and furnish his quiver with a sharp arrow or two.” The captions of 
these words of counsel entitled The Lure of the City are just enough 
unconventional to catch the ear of a young man, without being sensaticnal. 
The essay rather than the sermonic form is wisely taken for the same 
reason. The range of topics is timely and practical: e. g. Going into 
Business, Choosing Friends, The Pace that Kills, The Code of Honor, 
The Quitter, The Fool, Dreams, Voices, etc., etc. We are struck with 
the admirable way in which biblical story is woven into his illustrative 
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material in ways of surprising freshness. His range of biographical 
material is wide, and his stories are dignified. His advice is not stereo- 
typed, and his thought is unhackneyed. There is a fine blend of the 
religious impulse and of homely every-day philosophy in these cssays. 
It is one of the manliest, least mawkish, most invigorating books for 
young men we have seen. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 284, price $1.00 net.) 
A, R. M. 

President William DeWitt Hyde has put forth a small book entitled 
Abba Father, which might be classified as a book of devotion, and yet 
the book is named by him a book of “sermon-prayers.” They are based 
upon meditations of the author when “cut off from ordinary work, and 
attendance upon public worship.” Composed in his travels, and writ- 
ten in retirement in Switzerland, he aims to put his thoughts into a form 
suggested by the reflection that “Real religion is the offering up by 
each man’s life, in its concrete setting, day by day, hour by hour, moment 
by moment, to the guidance ard keeping of God.” To this end, he 
meditates upon themes of personal faith, in the form of communion with 
God. The prayer-sermons of this volume are cast in the form of ad- 
dress to God, somewhat in the vein of George Matheson. Some of 
the perplexities as well as the certitudes of faith are thus reflected. 
These prayer-sermons reflect to us the mind of the author in a different 
light from that we are familiar with in one who has been felt as the 
keen, ad hominem and sometimes combative prophet of his own thought. 
We welcome this new aspect of his personality, in which are shown his 
tender and devout dealing with the innermost habits of the mind and 
heart. They are not meant to be regarded as a collection of prayers — 
but yet they may be so used with profit by laymen and ministers to en- 
rich the liturgy of private and public devotion. (Revell, pp. 71, 50 cts.) 

A. R. M. 


This volume entitled A Junior Congregation, by Rev. James M. 
Farrar consists of sermons preached to children in the regular morning 
service preceding the usual sermon to adults; brief sermons occupying 
about five minutes. As illustrations of such preaching, the book will 
be welcomed by those contemplating this type of preaching. The author 
gives samples for each Sunday of the year, using as far as possible the 
suggestions of the church year, or of the seasons, or in absence of such 
suggestions unifying the topics for a month of cognate themes. The 
sermons are very simple, abound in stories, and use the imagination. 
The book is preceded by an introduction explaining the formation of 
the Junior Congregation and advocating the value of such preaclting. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 220, $1.20 net.) 


This volume of essays by Dr. Wm. T. Herridge, entitled The Coign 
of Vantage, which are called Studies in Perspective as a sub-title, con- 
tains some forceful thoughts upon Keeping Abreast of the Times, The 
Human Touch, The Profit of Failure, The Complex Life, etc. They 
afford p'easant reading with serious and well balanced turns of thought. 
But neither the themes nor their discussion have any striking or peculiar 
freshness in thought or expression. The author shows considerable 
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familiarity with the best writers in his quotations; but quotation is too 
frequent, and seems to dominate the author’s thought, rather than serve 
as instrument to his own. These papers are too sermonic to be first- 
class essays; and they lack the touch of humor, without which serious 
purpose and good thoughts suffer, when presented in the essay cate- 
gory. (Revell, pp. 160, $1.00.) A. R. M. 


It is not always the largest books that have the most in them. Here 
is a booklet by John Edgar Park well worth careful perusal. The Keen 
Joy of Living has only thirty-two pages, but it contains thrice that 
measure of value. Under captions of Life as an Art, a Game, a 
Jest, a Fairy Tale, the author discusses in a vein of mingled serious- 
ness and sparkle a wholesome philosophy: of life. The art of producing 
a beautiful thing out of scanty resources; the Game of Life made inter- 
esting by its risks, its intellectual keenness, and its earnestness; the 
humor of life, its unfinish, its dissimilarities between ideal and achieve- 
ment; its simple non-moral notes; its amenities and comforts and rest- 
ing places; such is the brief epitome of a brief book which urges upon 
us certain factors in the religious life, which we may forget as vital ac- 
cessories to serious purpose. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 32.) A. R. M. 


A brief work in paper covers by Dr. C. R. Brown on The Gospel of 
Good Health contains some tonic thoughts upon the topic so much dis- 
cussed today. Recognizing the value of the new therapeutics of the mind, 
coupled with certain resources for serious illness, in medicine, the 
author indicates as both common sense and Christian, the value of 


right thoughts, high expectations, firm resolution and faith in God, in 
the matter of sound health and abounding vigor. As a well written 
and brilliant essay, full of practical wisdom and spiritual suggestion, it 
would serve as a useful tract for wide reading at the present juncture. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. 32.) 


The general acceptance of the concept of Evolution as co-ordinating 
in a remarkable way facts within the whole realm of thought and ex- 
perience, has raised anew the question as to the nature of truth and as 
to the method of attaining to it. This appears from literature in many 
different fields. In the sphere of religion the question respecting truth 
has generally been linked with the question respecting authority. Are 
religious propositions true because they are authoritatively promulgated, 
or are they authoritatively promulgated because they are_true? Such 
a query leads to the inquiry as to the source of religious tenets. Are 
they inspired or not, and if inspired, in what sense, and what is the 
ultimate relation between inspiration, truth and authority? Still further, 
in accord with the doctrine of evolution, how reconcile changing views 
as to what is true in the sphere of religion with a theory of inspiration 
as to the method of communicating religious truth? Mysticism and 
Dogmatic Rationalism (either positive or negative) agree that inspira- 
tion is the method of imparting religious truth. Mysticism, however, 
would hold that it is imparted through the feelings in an inchoate form 
inexpressible in precise verbal propositions. Dogmatic Rationalism would 
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hold, on the other hand, that it is communicated in the form of ultimate 
verbal propositions of changeless validity. Both extreme views en- 
counter difficulties which seem fatal to the value of inspired religious 
truth. Mysticism makes it incommunicable, and consequently unrecogniz- 
able as truth. Dogmatic Rationalism makes it unrecognizable as truth 
because the changing thought of the ages is unable to accept the per- 
manent validity of its formulated statements. The question thus comes 
to be shaped thus: How can there be a permanent inspired truth con- 
stantly changing in form, to be freely accepted by the individual under 
stress of no authority but that of its own self-evidencing verity? This 
is a question which comparative religion raises, which, within Christianity, 
recurs with respect to the historical treatment of the Bible, and which 
comes to the fore in the analysis of the various phases of the Christian 
consciousness. 

This is substantially the question which confronted Prof. George L. 
Raymond, and led him to write The Psychology of Inspiration, “an 
attempt to distinguish religious from scientific truth and to harmonize 
Christianity with modern thought,” and in which he tries to rationalize 
religion without being a rationalist. The book is divided in a general 
way into two sections, the first of which is concerned with an analysis 
of the nature of truth in general and the distinguishing of scientific from 
religious truth, and the second which traces the value. and effects of his 
conclusions on various fields of the religious life. The conclusions of 
the book may be briefly, though necessarily inadequately, summarized in 
the following way. It is the peculiarity of religious truth that it is 
imparted by inspiration. It is not got by strictly scientific or logical 
processes. The method of its impartation is through suggestion. This 
is analogous to, though by no means identical with, hypnotic suggestion. 
It has this in common with hypnotic suggestion that it is in a con- 
siderable degree imparted to the subconscious self, and influences char- 
acter and conviction through the subconscious and not by means of the 
direct appeal to the assent of the intellect. Such a conception “may 
render the statement of the truth less comprehensible and definite, but it 
need not render the truth itself less apprehensible and determinate. The 
indefinite expressions of the Scriptures which the creeds seek to render 
definite are just what are needed for the practical influence which 
Christianity is intended to have upon the minds and lives of men in 
general.” Creeds are unwise as tests of whether or not one is or is 
not a Christian because of the excessively definite form of their state- 
ment which appeals for exact intellectual assent, and which must be- 
come inexact under changing conditions. In this way is explicable the 
mighty influence of great personalities, quite apart from the precise 
forms of speech they use, or a precise analysis of what it is in the 
personality which produces the effect. “ Most Christians know what is 
meant by saying, that the Christ becomes the Saviour of man, not by 
doing more for him than he has already done, but by being more for 
him, by being recognized as such.” As has been indicated by the fore- 
going, the author traces the effect of such a view on the interpretation 
of the Bible, on “Christian Dogmatism,” on the Christian Church, both 
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as an organization and a means for common worship, upon Christian 
conscience and faith, upon the unity of religious belief and upon many 
of its relations to speculative thought. The book is well worth a dis- 
criminating and careful reading. It is stimulating to thought along a 
great many lines and is to be welcomed as an earnest attempt to answer 
many questions which the modern man must face. (Funk & Wagnalls, 


pp. xix, 335. $1.40.) Axl. G 











Happenings in the Seminary 


THE APPROACHING ANNIVERSARY. 


With the 75th year of the seminary’s life nearly half gone all eyes 
turn toward the celebration of the diamond jubilee. One notable feature 
will be a commemorative volume for which most of the material is 
already in the hands of the editor, Professor Paton. It will contain con- 
tributions from seventy-five persons at some time connected with the insti- 
tution as teachers or students. It will show the progress in numerous lines 
of scholarship and opinion and of practical Christian enterprise, during 
three quarters of a century; and also indicate the chosen studies and 
activities of a large number of Hartford men. So it will certainly appeal 
to the seminary’s own constituency and be worthy too of a wider circle 
of readers. The public exercises of the anniversary will extend over four 
days. On Sunday, May 23d, the pulpits of Hartford and the towns near by 
will be generally opened to returning alumni for sermons on the Call to 
the Ministry. The day following will be given to the School of Religious 
Pedagogy. Secretary Cope of the Religious Education Association will 
be one of the speakers at an afternoon conference, and President King 
of Oberlin will make the address at the graduation exercises in the evening. 

The program for Tuesday, May 25th, has been largely provided for 
by the Alumni Association. What ‘Hartford men have done in several 
spheres will be narrated as follows: Hartford Alumni in Foreign Mis- 
sions, by J. L. Barton; in Home Missions, by H. H. Kelsey; in Literature, 
by E. C. Richardson; in Education, by Williston Walker; in the Pulpit, 
by O. S. Davis. Professor W. S. Pratt gives the Historical Survey, his 
direct knowledge of the seminary life as a teacher covering a third of the 
period and more. 

The evening banquet will be the natural occasion for fraternal and 
congratulatory greetings and forecasts. Similar institutions, the alumni 
and the larger public will be ably represented. 

Wednesday, May 26th, will be the crowning day of the celebration. 
The graduation exercises will be put into the forenoon. President Wood- 
row Wilson has agreed to make the address at that time and President 
Mackenzie will follow with the charge to the class. A solid conference 
on “ Theological Education and the Life of the Church” will find place 
in the afternoon. The public celebration in the evening will be a rich 
session. Rev. R. F. Horton of London will be heard with special interest; 
and the Seminary and the City, the Nation and the World will be the 
themes of Rev. R. H. Potter, Secretary H. C. Herring and President 
Capen of the American Board, respectively. 

(60) 
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Social reunions will be a further attraction; and the largest home- 
gathering of alumni the seminary has ever known is confidently looked 






for. 


A nearer event and one of great consequence too, is the sixth annual 
conference of eastern college students on the ministry. It will be held in 
Hosmer Hall, April 2-4. Such representative men as President John H. 
Finley, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, Mr. Edward M. Shepherd, Prof. B. 
W. Bacon, Rev. Henry S. Coffin, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary J. W. 
Cochrane, President W. D. Mackenzie, Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, Prof. P. ; 
M. Rhinelander, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman and Bishop Brewster will speak. 

The invitation includes prospective laymen as well as men looking 
towards the ministry. Three years ago more than a hundred students 
came to a similar conference. An even larger attendance and at least an 
equal interest in the prerequisites, ideals, problems and opportunities of 
the ministry are hoped for this time. 













The seminary life so far this year has been very satisfactory. The 
student family has been large and harmonious, there have been signs of 
zest in the class-room work and the deeper spiritual interests have ap- 
peared to dominate all. 











The renovated dining and social rooms have fostered the fraternal 
life of the men living in Hosmer Hall. On several Sunday afternoons 
at twilight, Mrs. Mackenzie has served tea, and such students as happened 
to have no regular appointments for Sunday work have enjoyed the iiome 
flavor of a friendly hour with a faculty family or two and with each cther. 













On the day of the November meeting of the Trustees, the Faculty 
met them at luncheon. This means of better acquaintance between the 
two executive boards of the seminary has been a feature in their relation- 
ship for the last two or three years, and much enjoyed on both sides. 
Besides the usual share in church and charitable work in Hartford and 
vicinity, the students have been put in touch with the outside world by a 
number of visiting speakers and by representation in some important con- 
ventions. Among visitors who have taken a helpful part in the chapel 
services, held now in the morning instead of at mid-day, may be men- 
tioned Professors Gray of Mansfield College, Oxford and Nash of Pacific 
Theological Seminary, and Mrs. C. H. Daniels, President of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. At the Friday night meetings there have been ad- 
dresses by Rev. R. H. Potter on the application of Corporation Principles 
to the Christian church, Mr. H. J. Gillette on the Personal Experience of a 
City Missionary, Miss Alice Adams on Some Aspects of Missionary 
Work in Okayama, Japan, Mr. Albert R. Williams, recently Thompson 
Fellow, on Social Opportunities of the Present-Day Church, and Rev. 
Owen Lovejoy, Secretary of the National Committee on Child Labor. 
The meetings of the latter organization and of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions in Hartford during the Fall, interested a good number from the 
Seminary Circle. The institution was represented at the significant In- 
ternational Student Bible Conference at Columbus, Ohio, by Professor 
Bassett and Messrs. Walter and Twichell, and at the meeting of the 
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Connecticut Valley Missionary Conference at Smith College, by Mr. 
Rowlands. A majority of the student body and several members of the 
Faculty attended the annual meeting of the American Board in Brooklyn. 
Professor Gillett was on the program, speaking in enforcement of the 
appeal of the Home Department. 


Professor Merriam’s Field Day with the middlers for a view of the 
problems of rural churches, was very profitably spent at East Windsor. 
The occasion gave free contact with such discerning and effective men as 
pastors W. F. English, T. C. Richards, D. E. Jones and Arthur Good- 
enough, Secretary Ives and Superintendent McLean. Messrs. C. B. Bliss, 
S. A. Fiske and W. C. Prentiss from the younger Hartford Alumni added 
impulse to the occasion by their presence and participation in discussion. 
Since then Professor Merriam has shared in two conferences at Boston 
for launching the promising Country Church Association. 


Faculty representatives of the seminary have appeared on public plat- 
forms and among the churches frequently of late. Among President 
Mackenzie’s engagements have been the delivery of the Tappan Lecture 
at Ann Arbor, before a great university audience, gathered largely by 
the efforts of Professor French, a loyal Hartford man; and the sessions of 
the International Sunday School Lesson Committee. In December, Pro- 
fessor Paton took the road for the Archeological Institute of America, 
giving lectures on Palestine in the Light of the most Recent Discoveries 
before branches of the institute in Yale, Columbia and Princeton Uni- 
versities and in Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Rochester. Prof. Paton has also lately become Ameri- 
can Secretary for the Palestine Exploration Fund. Professor Macdonald 
has spoken several times on Missions in Mohammedan Lands and Recent 
Political Events in the Turkish Empire. Professor Gillett has been called 
on for a number of addresses in furtherance of the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement. 


Preaching engagements have been frequently filled by Professors Mac- 
kenzie, Merriam, Geer and Bassett. Professors Jacobus and Nourse have 
been deeply engrossed with their last labors upon the Standard Bible 
Dictionary, to which Professors Mackenzie, Paton, Macdonald, Mitchell, 
Pratt and Thayer are also contributors. 


Several of the faculty have been active in Hartford organizations and 
movements, President Mackenzie in particular having filled the rdle of 
Reverend Thomas Hooker in the celebration of the noble Hartford Bridge. 
This he did so felicitously both as to its light and grave aspects as to hold 
for the moment, at least, the place of Hartford’s first citizen. 
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Among the Alumni 


It is the sad duty of the Recorp to chronicle the death by his 
own hand of Roserr C. DouGuerty, of the class of 1907, on 
Sunday morning, December 27, 1908, in his rooms at Buchanan, 
N. D., apparently under the stress of an emotional depression 
that finally became insanity. Mr. Dougherty had been settled at 
3uchanan as pastor for about a year, ministering also to the 
church at Prairie. He had greatly endeared himself to the people 
by his unselfish and earnest character, and his decided mental 
gifts seemed to mark him for leadership and power. The son 
of a minister, he grew up naturally into the determination to 
give his life to Christian service. His college course was taken 
at Washburn College, where he graduated in 1902. His theologi- 
cal course at Hartford was supplemented by additional study at 
Chicago Seminary. As a student, he was thorough, accurate 
and laborious. Though quiet in disposition and eminently seri- 
ous at all times, he won both respect and affection by the evident 
sincerity and excellence of his personality. While at Hartford 
there were some signs that his health was not robust, and some 
tendencies were noted to morbid self-depreciation. Before his 
death, for about a month, he had labored under a cloud of gloom, 
which his friends had done their best to lighten and which he 
himself had sought to lift by recourse to medical aid. The final 
darkness must have shut down suddenly, for he had duly pre- 
pared himself for his Sunday duties and was about to set forth 
for the first of them. As he was unmarried and lived apart, 
the exact circumstances at the end are not known. On his table, 
however, was found a letter, dated several days before, in which 
he said that he feared that he might not be able to resist the 
impulse to self-destruction that sometimes presented itself. Surely 
it is most pathetic to consider the ending, at the early age of 
twenty-eight, of a life that seemed so full of gracious and useful 
promise. And the heartiest sympathy will go out to the bereaved 
father, mother, brother and sisters at the family home in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Recent events in the Alumni circle that call for special mention here 
consist altogether of transfers from one field to another. Thus Epwin 
(63) 
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A. HAZELTINE, ’79, after seven years’ service at Rushville, N. Y., goes 
to the church at Falls Village, Conn. GrerHARDT A. WILSON, ’92, who 
has thus far been in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, was in- 
stalled on November 5th over the church at Swampscott, Mass., the 
sermon on that occasion being preached by Edwin H. Byington, ’87. 
EuceNneE B. TreFetTuHreNn, ’99, lately working at Ipswich and Waubay, 
S. D., has accepted a call to Revillo in the same state. Epwin G. Crowots, 
’o2, recently of Kennebunk, Me., becomes pastor at Cotuit, Mass. Rocer 
A. Duntap, ’03, having spent five years in fruitful labor at Paterson, 
N. J., is about to take up service at Windsor Locks, Conn. James G. 
Pups, ’06, till now at Granby, Conn., was installed in November at 
Mittineague, Mass., the sermon being by Professor Nourse, ’91, and other 
parts by three other Hartford alumni. 

From the ranks of those who have been Graduate Students, we note 
that Davin Brewer Eppy has been called to the important duty of serving 
in the home department of the American Board, that ARNotp V. 
Huizinca is called to the church at Thompson, Conn., and that James H. 
Roserts is at work with the church at West Suffield. 





Alumni Register 


ALUMNI REGISTER. 
Corrected to January 1, 1909. 


{The year of graduation follows the name. In the case of those who did not 
complete their course at Hartford, the year of the class to which they belonged is 
given in parenthesis. Those not ordained to the ministry are marked with an asterisk*. 
When no denomination is mentioned, Congregational may generally be understood.] 


Harry A. G. ABBE 1900 Pastor, 

Iso ABE 1894 Pastor, Tokyo, Japan 

Sotomon T. ACHENBACH (1905) Greensboro, Vt. 

Haig ADADOURIAN 1893 Pastor, East Orleans, Mass. 

GrorceE D. ApAMsS_ 1880 Rector (P. E.), Riverside, Ill. 

Harry C. ApAms_ 1889 Pastor, Danvers Center, Mass. 

Myron W. ApAms_ 1884 Treasurer, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

WituiAm H. Apams_ 1906 Pastor, 

James B. Apkins_ (1888) Pastor, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Sarkis M. ALBARIAN 1907 Pastor, West Brownfield, Maine 

FreperIcK H. ALLEN 1873 2191 Broadway, New York City 

Joun B. ALLEN 1843 

Henry C. Atvorp 1879 Pastor, South Weymouth, Mass. 

Marprros H. ANANIKIAN  I9QOI Asst. Librarian, H. T. S., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Georce W. ANDREWS 1882 Pastor, Dalton, Mass. 

Tuomas L. ANGELL* (1866) Professor, Bates Coll., Lewiston, Me. 

Leon H. AvusSsTIN Igor Pastor, Roslindale, Mass. 

Eucene E. Ayres (1892) Pastor (Bapt.), Chester, Pa. 

VAHAN S. BABASINIAN 1900 

Gitpert H. BACHELER 1897 Pastor, New Lebanon, N. Y. 

Atvin C. BAcoN 1907 Pastor, New Britain, Conn. 

SAMUEL F. Bacon 1850 2527 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Witiam A. Bacon’ 1895 Pastor, Littleton, N. H. 

Henry L. BarLtey 1889 Pastor, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Rozert H. Batt 1889 Pastor, Fairhaven, Vt. 

Henry L. Batiov_ 1895 Pastor, Chester, Vt. 

Wittiam J. BaLLou’ 1900 Pastor, Ludlow, Vt. 

CLARENCE H. BARBER 1880 Pastor, Danielson, Conn. 

Hersert A. BARKER IQOI Pastor, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 9 
Chestnut Square 

STEPHEN G. BARNES 1892 Pastor, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

S. ALLEN BarrETT 1887 Pastor, Florence, Mass. 

Joun O. Barrows (1863) Pastor, Stonington, Conn. 

Joun Barstow (1887) Pastor, Lee, Mass. 

Epwarp N. Bartiett (1869) Amsterdam, N. Y. 

LYMAN BarTLETT 1861 Springfield, Mass. 


FEBRUARY—5 
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WituiAM A. Bartlett 1885 
James L. Barton’ 1885 


Rosert J. BARTON (1887) 

G. SUMNER BASKERVILL 1882 
Austin B. Bassetr (1887) 
Harry A. BEADLE 1898 
WiuiAm A. BEARD 1894 
CiarK S. BEARDSLEE 1879 
RAyMOND A. BEARDSLEE 1908 
FLORENCE E. BELL* 1904 


Tuomas J. BELL 1894 
Jutta M. BENTLEY (1908) 
Irvinc H. BERG 1904 
WIiLtiAM V. BerG 1908 
Tuomas L. Bicket (1898) 


Joun M. BIELER 1Ig01 
ALFRED H. BircH 1900 
Tuomas D. Biscoe* (1866) 
Epwin W. BisHop_ 1897 
Harry G. BISSELL 1892 
Oscar BISSELL 1853 
WititAMmM F. BISsELL 1902 
WALTER R. BLACKMER 1900 
ArtHUR W. Biarr_ (1876) 


James A. BLAISDELL 1892 
GeorceE H. BLAKE 1863 
CuHartes B. BLISS 1903 

J. Henry Buiiss_ 1869 
WittraM D. P. Briiss_ 1882 
Joun R. BoarpMAN 1808 
JosepH C. Bopwett 1871 
Witt1aAmM W. Bott 1808 
E. A. Bott (1907) 
ALBERT Bootu (1855) 
Haroitp G. BootH 1904 
Homer W. BraINArRD (1892) 
CuHarLes A. Brann 18908 


FRANK S. BREWER 1894 
Howarp A. BriGMANn_ (1887) 


Frank L. ‘Bristot (1875) 
Attce S. BROWNE 1903 
THERON Brown (1859) 


Pastor, Chicago, Ill, 564 Washing- 
ton Boulevard 

Secretary, A. B. C. F. M., Boston, 
Mass. 14 Beacon St. 

Greensboro, Vt. 

Teacher, Farm School, N. C. 

Secretary, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn, 

Pastor, Franklin, Conn. 

Missionary, Foochow, China 

Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Graduate Student, H. T. S. 

Mrs. Gilbert Lovell (Missionary 
Pres.) Siangtau, Hunan, China 

New York City 

Missionary, Albany, Jamaica 

Pastor (D. Ref.), Catskill, N. Y. 

Pastor, Brandon, Vt. 

Pastor (Ger. Ref.), Philadelphia, Pa., 
733 N. 4ist St. 

Pastor, Machias, Me. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Professor, Marietta Coll., Marietta, O. 

Pastor, Oak Park, III. 

Missionary, Ahmednagar, India 

Brimfield, Conn. 

Brimfield, Conn. 

Pastor, Twinsburg, O. 

Physician, 138 Norfolk St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. : 

Professor, Beloit Coll., Beloit, Wis. 

Manufacturer, Portland, Me 

Pastor, Hampden, Mass. 

Pastor, Webster, N. H. 

Rector (P. E.), Amityville, N. Y. 

Secretary, Y. M. C. A., N. Y City 

Pastor, Machiasport, Me 

Pastor, Lawrence, Kansas 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Teacher, High Sch., Hartford, Conn. 

Editor, C. S. S. & Pub. Soc., Boston, 
Mass., 14 Beacon St. 

Pastor, Palmer, Mass. 

Editor, Congregationalist, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pastor, Riverside, R. I. 

Missionary, Tungcho, China 

Editor, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Frep M. BuKER (1906) 

Henry F. BurDdoN 1907 

Irvine A. BuRNAP 1892 

Epwarp A. BURNHAM_ 1900 
NorMAND H. BurNHAM (1877) 
HanFrorp M. Burr 1888 

Grace BurroucHs* 1899 


REGINALD V. Bury (1893) 
Jesse BuSWELL 1808 
STEPHEN G. BuTCHER (1898) 
Eowarp P. Butler 1873 
FranK E. Butter 1887 
CLAUDE E. BUTTERFIELD 1904 
Epwin H. Byrncton (1887) 
DonaLp P. CAMERON 1808 
Hoittis A. CAMPBELL 1886 
Epwarp W. Capen 1808 
HERBERT FE. CARLETON 1804 
ISRAEL CARLETON 1863 
Aucustus S. Carrier 1884 


CLARK CARTER 1867 
Herpert FE. B. CASE 1904 
EMMA R. CHAPIN 1906 
FRANKLIN M. CHAPIN 1880 
Epwarp A. CHASE 1883 
SAMUEL A. CHASE 1899 
Irvinc H. CHILDS 1903 
May P. CuristIe 1908 


Ape, S. CLARK* 1870 


ALBert W. CLARK 1868 

Ciara M. CLarK* (1901) 
DANIEL J. CLARK 1880 
DANIEL W. CrLarK (1882) 
Giron C. CLARK 1847 

Hotiis S. CLarK (1862) 
James S. CLARK 1904 
WILti1AM P. CLARKE 1801 
Wiiuis M. CLEVELAND 1891 
ARTHUR CLEMENTS 1905 
WaALtace I. Copurn (1885) 
WitirAm B. Cotsurn (1853) 
Z. WESLEY COMMERFORD (1900) 
Onstow W. Comstock* (1902) 
Harry E. Coomss 1903 
Puitie D. Corey* 1869 


Pastor (M. E.), No. Sterling, Conn. 

Pastor, Ludlow, Mass. 

Pastor, Broad Brook, Conn. 

Pastor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rector (P. E.), Thompsonville, Conn. 

Teacher, Springfield, Mass. 

(Mrs. Wm. A. Mather), Missionary 
(Pres.), Pekin, China 


Pastor, Mantorville, Minn. 

Straight Univ., New Orleans, La. 
Crescent City, Fla. 

Pastor, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Pastor, Foxboro, Mass. 

Pastor, Beverly, Mass. 

Business, 71 Broadway, ‘N. Y. City 
Pastor, East Hardwick, Vt. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Lebanon, Oregon 

Professor, McCormack Theol. Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Ill. 

Andover, Mass. 

Missionary, Aguana, Guam 

Lowell, Mass. Y. W. C. A. 

Missionary, Lin-Ching, China 

Pastor, Wollaston, Mass. 

Business, Wheaton, III. 

Deerfield, Mass. 

(Mrs. D. Miner Rogers), Hadjin, 
Turkey 

Teacher, School for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Missionary, Prague, Austria 

321 W. 45th St., New York City 

Pastor, East Haven, Conn. 

Ashland, Mass. 

Robbins, Tenn. 


Missionary, Monastir, Macedonia 


Pastor, Spencerport, N. Y. 
Pastor, Paola, Kansas 


Pastor, Prineville, Oregon 
7 Lynn St. Chelsea, Mass. 
Pastor, Troy, N. Y., R. F. D., No. 3. 
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L. REBECCA CorwiIn* 1893 
Lynpon S. CrAwrForp 1879 
Epwin G. Crowpis_ 1902 
Grorce H. Cummincs§ 1886 
ALBERT M, Curry* (1875) 


CuHArLEsS H. Curtis 1886 
EtHAM Curtis (1868) 
GeorGE CurtTISs (1863) 
Payton L. Curtiss 1900 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD (1908) 
ETHEL CUTLER 1907 


Pierre S. DAGNAULT 1863 
Wiuiam N. P. Dattey 1887 
MaALcotm DANA _ Igol 
LLEWELLYN J. Davies 1892 
Cuar_es H. Davis Igor 

J. Merte Davis 1904 


Ozora S. Davis 1894 

Marin D. DetcHorr (1887) 
Vernon H. Deminc 1898 
CurIsTAKES A. DereBy (1886) 


Jutes A. Derome 1888 
ALPHONSE De SALvro* (1902) 


FRANK DIEHL (1903) 
SAMUEL W. Dike (1866) 
S. K. Drmocx 1850 

Georce S. Dopce 1872 
RowLanp B. DopceE 1905 
Anton S. Donat 1908 
CuHar.tes A. Downs’ 1900 
Rocer A. DUNLAP 1903 
Harry S. DUNNING 1806 
Morton D. DuNNING 1899 
CuHartes H. Dutton (1891) 
ALMoN J. Dyer 1886 
Epwarp O. Dyer (1881) 
CuHarLES O. EAmes' 1897 
Henry K. Epson (1853) 
RicHarp S..M. EmricH 1904 
WituiamM F. ENciisn_ 1885 
Aucust C. Ernst 1906 
WitiraAM A. ESTERBROOK 1803 
Paut D. FArrcHILp* 1900 
ALLAN C. Ferrin 1896 


2345 55th St. S., E. Cleveland, O. 

%A. B. C. F. M., Boston, Mass. 

Pastor, Cotuit, Mass. 

Pastor, West Boylston, Mass. 

Physician, 493 Classon Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Pastor, People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

121 Morgan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kent, Conn. 

Pastor, S. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Y. WC. A, 125 E. 27th St. New 
York City 


Pastor (D. Ref.), Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Missionary (Pres.), Tsing-tau, China 

Pastor, Hollis, N. H. 

Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Nagasaki, 
Japan 

Pastor, New Britain, Conn. 


Pastor, North Wilbraham, Mass. 

Physician, 1128 West Montrose Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Pastor, Valley Springs, S. D. 

Professor, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Oceanic, N. J. 

Auburndale, Mass. 


Pastor, Boylston Center, Mass. 
Pastor, Wailuku, Maui, T. H. 

711 Loomis Ave., Chicago, II. 
Pastor, Hudson, N. H. 

Pastor, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Pastor, Fort Jefferson, N. Y. 
Professor, Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan. 
Pastor, Watertown, N. Y. 

Pastor, Sharon, Mass. 

Pastor, Chester, Conn. 

Pastor, Athol, Mass. 

Professor, Iowa Coll., Grinnell, Ia. 
Missionary, Mardin, Turkey 

Pastor, East Windsor, Conn. 

Pastor, Hamilton Sta., Baltimore, Md. 
Pastor, Middlefield, Mass. 


Pastor, Lowell, Mass. 
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Aaron W. Fretp 1870 
CHartes R. FISHER 1902 
HERMAN P. FisHer 1883 
G. WALTER FIsKE 1808 


SAMUEL A. FISKE 1900 
Epwarp T. FLemMinc (18091) 
Georce C. Firetr (1899) 
SAMUEL B. Forpes_ 1857 
ANNIE J. FoREHAND* 1895 


Gitpert L. ForTE 1905 
Everett D. Francis 1895 
MiLton N. FrANtT7 1896 
James LESLIE FRENCH 1902 
Montire J. B. FULLER 1902 
ALBert C. FULTON 1900 
Rorert N. FULTON 1903 
Wiitiam F. Furman 1883 
CLARENCE R. GALE 1885 
TYLER E. GALE 1903 
Howarp S. GALt 1899 
James L. GAmsBLe (1874) 
JoHNn GARABEDIAN (1889) 
Austin GARDNER 1860 
Harotp J. GARDNER 1907 
WiLtiAM GARDNER (1887) 
Joun P. GARFIELD 1902 
Epwarp D. GAyLorpD 1902 
J. Howarp GAytorp 1899 
Curtis M. Geer 1890 
Wiis L. GELSTON 1905 
Wittram A. GrorcE 1887 
Artuur L. Grttett 1883 
Epwin C. GILLETTE 1897 
HANNAH J. Grtson_ 1893 
Dwicut GopparD 1894 


Louis A. GODDARD 1901 

L. W. GoreBeL (1997) 
ArTHuR L. Gotper 1891 
Joun H. Goopertt 1874 
Gites F. GooneENoucH 1896 
Frep F. GoonsELL 1905 
Epwin S. Goutp 1872 
FREDERICK H. GRAEPER 1903 
MeErTIE L. GRAHAM* 1806 


F. K. Graves (1877) 


Gilsum, N. H. 

Secretary, San Francisco, Cal. 

Pastor, Crookston, Minn. 

Professor, Oberlin Theol. Sem., 
Oberlin, O. 

Pastor, Berlin, Conn. 


Pastor, Gladstone, Mich. 

Pelham, N. Y. 

Teacher, 52 Berkeley St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Pastor, Sharon, Conn. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Lisbon, N. Y. 

Pastor (Pres.), Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pastor, Plainfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Somersworth, N. H. 

Pastor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pastor (Unit.), Wilton, N. H. 

Superintendent, Seattle, Wash. 

Pastor, Greenville, N. H. 

Missionary, Tung-cho, China 


Pastor, Osceola, N. Y. 

Pastor, Willington, Conn. 

Pastor, Harvey, N. D. 

Pastor, DeWitt, Iowa 

Pastor, East Cleveland, O. 

Pastor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pastor, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastor (Pres.), Hobart, N. Y. 

Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor, Canaan, Conn. 

Missionary, Melsetter, East Africa 

8304 Linwood Ave., N., East Cleve- 
land, O. 

Pastor, Baraboo, Wis. 


Pastor, Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Northfield, Conn. 

Missionary, Aintab, Turkey 

Providence, R. I. 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Chillicothe, O. 

(Mrs. E. O. Grover), Highland 
Park, Il. 
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CuHartes S. GRAY 1904 

EviyAn W. GREENE 1885 
FREDERICK W. GREENE 1885 
FRANK J. Grimes 1874 
Epwarp O. GRISBROOK 1904 
CuHartes T. HALL (1906) 
Georce A. Hatt 1885 

James E. Hatt 1866 

Wiuram R. HALL 1908 
Ransom B. HAtt 1808 

Leavitt H. HAttock 1866 
BENJAMIN F. HAMILTON (1864) 
CuHarLes W. Hanna (1878) 
Epwin N. Harpy 1890 
Mittarp F. Harpy 1878 
WittraAm P. Harpy (1890) 
Ev1yjAnH Harmon 1867 
CHartes S. HArTWweLL* (1881) 


Jasper P. Harvey 1880 
Ezra HASKELL 1859 
Davin P. Hatco 1886 
Georce B. Hatco (1885) 
ALBERT S. HAWKES 1900 
Georce B. HAWKES 1902 
Winrietp S. Hawxes_ 1868 
Henry K. HAwtey (1901) 
Joun A. HAwtey 1808 
Epwarp A. HAZELTINE 1879 
Austin Hazen 1803 

Azet W. Hazen (1868) 
CarLeTON Hazen 1801 
Frank W. Hazen 1897 
WiLtiAm HAzen = 1807 

I. H. B. Heaptey (1878) 
Puineas C. HEApDLEy, Jr.* (1886) 
Joun J. HEEREN (1908) 
Wituram M. HEIsLer (1908) 
SAMUEL S. HeEcHIN 1808 
Rosert P. Herrick 1883 
Grorce R. Hewitt 1886 
Lewis W. Hicxs 1874 
Frep B. Hitt 1903 


L. Potter Hrrcucock 1892 
Joun H. Hosss 1885 
JosepH M. Hosss 1886 
THomas M. Hopcpon 1888 
Lewis Hopous 1900 


Pastor (Meth.), New Haven, Conn. 


Pastor, Unadilla, N. Y. 
Pastor, Middletown, Conn. 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Pastor, New Hartford, Conn. 


Brookline, Mass. 

Rector (P. E.), Granville, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pastor, Prairie City. Ia. 
Pastor, Lewiston, Me. 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Pastor, East Canaan, Conn. 
Pastor, Quincy, Mass. 
Pastor, E. Jaffrey, N. H. 
Pastor, Redondo, Cal. 
South Braintree, Mass. 


Principal, Boys’ High School, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
Pastor, Chester, Mass. 


Pastor, Franklin, N. H. 
Pastor, Ware, Mass. 

Wilson, Conn. 

Pastor, McCook, Neb. 
Caldwell, Ida. 

Pastor, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Pastor, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Pastor, Falls Village, Conn. 
Pastor, Thomaston, Conn. 
Pastor, Middletown, Conn. 
Pastor, Portland, Conn. 
Pastor, Falmouth, Mass. 
Missionary, Sholapur, India 
Chaplain, U. S. A. 

Business, New Bedford, Mass. 


Pastor (M. E.), Ellicottville, N. Y. 


Pastor, Gann Valley, S. D. 


Superintendent, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pastor, West Medway, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Professor, Carleton Coll., Northfield. 


Minn. 
Pastor, Alameda, Cal. 
Pastor (Pres.), Jamaica, N. Y. 
Rector (P. E.), Providence, R. I. 
Pastor, West Hartford, Conn. 
Missionary, Foochow, China 
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Martin C. HOEFER 1907 
Frepertick A. HoLpen’§ 1883 
AsrRAM J. HOLLAND (1903) 
Frepertc M. HOoLuister 1891 
Atice M. Hotmes* 1899 
Henry Hoimes_ 1892 

James E. HoLMEs 

Cuartes H. HosForp* (1889) 
Wittiam H. Hotze (1901) 
Anson B. Howarp (1899) 


Joun How.anp 1882 
Davin B. Huprarp 1872 
GeorcE H. Hupparp 1884 
Peter J. Hupson’ 1890 
ELizABETH N. HUME 1903 


Byron K. HUNSBERGER 1903 
A. Burtis Hunter (1879) 


James Hunter (1801) 
PLEASANT HuNTER 1883 
Georce H. HuNTINGTON 1907 
Atva A. Hurp (1870) 

Joun E. Hurtput 1874 
Watter P. HutcHInson (1892) 
HERBERT C. IDE IQ01 

Georce L. IMES 1907 
THEODOR IRION IQOI 

Frank E. Jenkins 1881 
Hersert K. Jos 1891 

Puitip A. JoB 1903 

Etmer E. E. S. JOHNSON 1902 
Georce E. JoHNSON* (1895) 


Joun Q. A. JoHNson 1893 

Louis H. JoHnston (1906) 
Cuiinton M. Jones 1865 

Newton I. Jones (1881) 

Etwyn K. JorpAN 1907 
SUMANTRAO V. KARMARKER (1892) 
Epwarp P. KELty 18096 

Josep A. KeLttocc (1869) 

Henry H. Kersey 1879 

Henry S. Kersey (1859) 
WitiiAM S. KELsey 1883 

Danie, R. KENNEDY, JR. 1905 
ASHER R. KEPLER I9Q0I 
Sarxis O. KERIAN 1908 
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Pastor, Mattoon, IIl. 

Pastor, Huntington, Conn. 
Curate (P. E.), Parkville, Conn. 
Pastor, Cromwell, Conn. 
Eastport, Me. 

Pastor, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pastor, Cherokee, Ia. 

Pastor (Fr. Bap.), South Danville, 
N. H. 

Missionary, Guadalajara, Mexico 

Pastor, Middletown, Conn. 

Pastor, Haverhill, Mass. 

Tuskahoma, I. T. 

(Mrs. B. K. Hunsberger), Mission- 
ary, Byculla, India 

Missionary, Byculla, India 

Principal, St. Augustine’s Sch. (P. 
E.) Raleigh, N. C. 

Golden Gate, Cal. 

Pastor (Pres.), Newark, N. J. 

Robert Coll., Constantinople, Turkey 

Pastor, Preston, Ida. 

Pastor, Wapping, Conn. 


Pastor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Oshkosh, Wis. 

Pastor, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kent, Conn. 

Pastor, Carlisle, Mass. 

East Greenville, Pa. 

413 Bijou Bldg., Penn Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Pastor, Norwood, N. Y. 

West Woodstock, Conn. 

Santurce, Porto Rico 

Pastor (Free Bap.), Pittsfield, Me. 
Missionary, Bombay, India 

Pastor, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Pastor, Hartford, Conn. 
Business, Chicago, III. 
Allston, Mass. 

Suffield, Conn. 
Missionary (Pres.), Ning-po, China 
Post Graduate, H. T. S. 
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JostaH Kipper (1880) 
Cuartes W. Kiizon_ 1873 
Georce L. W. Kitson (1904) 
Joun L. Krrgon, Jr. 1889 
Hines E. K1nG_ Igor 
HENry KINGMAN 1887 
Tuomas C. KInnE_ 1872 
Grorce E. Kinney (1897) 
Ezra C. Knapp (1907) 
Georce P. KNAPP 1890 
Epwarp H. Knicut 1880 


Frep T. KnicHtT 1895 

F. H. KNoLiin 1906 

Paut L. LaCour (1894) 
Georce C. LAMBERT 1906 
ARCHIBALD A. LANCASTER 1908 
Catvin, LANE (1893) 
CuHartes S. LANE 1884 
Ernest R. LATHAM 1892 
FERDINAND R. LATHE* (1875) 
Epwarp A. Laturop 1895 
Froyp S. LeacnH (1906) 


AsHLey D. LEAVITT 1903 
Evita W. Leavitt* 1900 


Georce W. Leavitr (1904) 
ALBERT LEE (1872) 
Georce H. LEE 1884 
GRAHAM LEE (1892) 


ANTHONY J. Lewis’ (1908) 
CLARENCE A. LINCOLN 1905 
WituraM E. Lincotn’ 1866 


WiirAm E. Lincetsacn (1899) 


STEPHEN T. LivINGsTON 1891 
Wruiam F. Livincston 1887 
Appre I. Locke* 1895 


Frank A. Lomparp 1899 
Cuarites H. Loncrettow 1890 
Atspa L. P. Loomis (1863) 
CHartes N. Lovett (1904) 
GiLeert LOVELL 1903 


Romutus C. Lovermce (1880) 
Appison F. LyMAan_ (1888) 


Pastor, Westford, Vt. 

Missionary, Amanzimtote, Natal 

Pastor, Ashton, S. D. 

Pastor, Springfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Candor, N. C. 

Pastor, Claremont, Cal. 

Montague, Mass. 

Pastor, Lee, N. H. 

81 Ashland Boul., Chicago, III. 

Missionary, Harpoot, Turkey 

Dean, Sch. of Rel. Pedagogy, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Pastor, Scituate Centre, Mass. 

Pastor, Kemptville, N. S. 

Pastor, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Pastor, Corunna, Mich. 


Pastor (Pres.), Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Pastor, McPherson, Kansas 


Pastor, Tryon, N. C. 

Riverside Hospital, No. Brother 
Island, N. Y. 

Pastor, Corcord, N. H. 

(Mrs. John M. Trout), Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Y. M. C. A., Japan 


Pastor (Pres.). Batavia. O. 
Missionary (Pres.), Pyeng Yang, 
Korea 


Assistant Pastor, St. Louis, Mo. 

Painesville, O. 

Professor, Univ. of Pa., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Pastor, Bridgton, Me. 

Rector (P. E.), Augusta, Me. 

Professor, Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dean, Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan 

Pasadena, Cal. 

Randolph, Wis. 

Pastor, Manchester, Conn. 

Missionary (Pres.), Siangtau, Hu- 
nan, China 
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FREDERICK B. LYMAN 1900 
Henry M. Lyman (1888) 
James A. LyTLe 1899 

P. J. MacINNES (1907) 
James L. MAcMILLAN (1908) 
CHARLES A. Mack 1884 
HERBERT MAcy 1883 

CHARLES MAEHL* (1875) 

F, Barrows MAKEPEACE 1873 
CHARLES L. MANN* (1881) 
AUGUSTINE P. MANWELL 1900 
Joun W. Marcusson 1854 
Burton E. MARSH 1901 
Joun L. MARSHALL, Jr. 
JouHN MAarSLAND 1876 
Henry B. Mason’ 1892 
WILLIAM A. MATHER 


(1900) 


1899 


BurLEIGH V. MATHEWS 1908 

S. SHERBURNE MATHEWS (1871) 
TAMEJIRO Matsumoto (1907) 
Lazarus K. MAvVROMATES 1902 
CuHarLes H. MAXWELL 1903 
SAMUEL R. McCartuy (1905) 
Greorce M. MCCLELLAN 1891 
Wiriuiam D. McFartanp 1878 
MARTIN H. MEAD 1878 

Wiiuis W. Meap 1884 

OtiveR W. MEANS. 1887 

Royta L. MELENDY (1905) 
Epwarp T. MERRELL (1889) 
CHarLES W. MErRRIAM (1901) 
FRANK N. MERRIAM I8oI 

Joun E. Merritt 1806 
THEODOR J. MERTEN 1902 
Howarp C. MESERVE 1902 

I. Curtis MEsERVE 1869 
WILLIAM N. MESERVE 1874 
FrANK B. MEYER (190T) 
Witi1AmM S. MIDDLEMASS 
CATHARINE A. MILLER* 
GeorcE A. MILLER 1859 
Rosert D. MILLER 1852 
Cuartes D. MILLIKEN (1892) 
Cuartes S. Mitts (1885) 
Frank V. Mitts 1882 
Hersert L. MILLS 1903 
Epwarp A. MiricK (1867) 
Joun J. MoMENT 1906 


1906 
1900 


Pastor, Fatr Haven, Mass. 
Pastor, Covert, Mich. 

Pastor, North Middleboro, Mass. 
Park Hill, N. H. 


Pastor, Oberon, N. D. 
Pastor, Newington, Conn. 


Pastor, Granby, Conn. 
Physician, 

Pastor, Canton, Mass. 

Pastor (Pres.), LaGrange, Ill. 
Pastor, Farragut, Ia. 


84 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pastor, Harvard, Mass. 

Missionary, Amer. Presb. Mission, 
Paotingfu, China 

~ A. B. C. F. M., Boston, Mass. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

Tottori, Japan 

Chicago, IIl. 

Missionary, Adams, Durban, Natal 

Pastor, Spearfish, S. D. 


6834 Frankstown Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Nampa, Ida. 

Pastor (Pres.), Tompkinsville, N. Y. 
Pastor, Springfield, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Editor, Advance, Chicago, IIl. 
Pastor, Greenfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Newburyport, Mass. 
Missionary, Aintab, Turkey 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Bolivar, O. 
Pastor, Milford, Conn. 

Pastor, San Francisco, Cal. 


Cleveland, O. 
Pastor, Kennedy, Sash. Canada 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Malden, Mass. 

Pastor, Waimea, Haw. Is. 
Pastor, St. Louis, Mo. 
Business, Hartford, Conn. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Pastor, Wahpeton, N. D. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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CLeoPHAS MonjeAu_ (1867) 
JoHN MOoNntTGoMERY 1884 
Catvin B. Moopy 1880 
Pau. B. Moopy (1907) 
Lewis F. Morris (1869) 
Georce M. Morrison’ 1890 
Cuartes H. Morse 1884 
JosepH F. Morse (1889) 
Litta F. Morse 1902 


Morris W. Morse 1890 
E.itiotr J. Moses 1906 
Vincent Moses 1871 
CuHarLtes S. NasH_ 1883 
ArtHur F. NEweLt (1893) 
GeorceE B. NEUMANN 1968 
SAMUEL A. Noon’ 1905 
STEPHEN A. Norton (1881) 
Epwarp E. Nourse 1891 
Joun K. Nutrinc (1856) 
WALLACE Nutt1nc_ (1889) 
James E. Opin 1884 
AucustTINE D. OHoL* (1906) 
Cartes B. OLps_ 1899 
James A. OTIs_ 1895 

Henry A. OttmaAn 1869 
Georce W. OWEN 1903 
Jutra F. OWEN* 1902 


HeErBert L. PacKarD (1902) 
Joun H. PAtmer (1907) 
WiturAM H. Parent (1891) 
Husert E. PARKER 1900 
BENJAMIN Parsons 1854 
Henry M. Parsons’ 1854 
Martin K. Pasco (1869) 

H. Purp Patey* (1901) 
ArtHur H. Pearson (1880) 
CHARLES PEASE (1896) 
Epwarp C. PerKins* (1903) 
Henry M. Perkins 1872 
Henry P. Perkins (1882) 


Joun R. Perxins* (1896) 
J. Newton PERRIN, Jr. 1891 
AtFrep T. Perry 1885 
LAURENCE Perry (1891) 
T. C. Perry 1851 

CHARLES H. PETTIBONE 1882 


Business, Middletown, O. 

Pastor (Pres.), English Town, N. S. 
Pastor, Bristol, Conn. 

Instructor, East Northfield, Mass. 
Rector (P. E.), Bethany, Conn. 
1609 Kirkwood Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Instructor, Mt. Holyoke Coll., South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Pastor, Wilbur, Wash. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

Ossipee Center, N. H. 

Prof., Pac. Theol. Sem. Berkeley, Cal. 

Pastor, Franklin, Neb. 

Missionary (M. E.), Chentu, China 

Manilla, P. I. 

Pastor, Woburn, Mass. 

Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Cleveland, O. 

Southbury, Conn. 

Pastor, Waukegan, III. 

Y. M. C. A., India. 

Missionary, Miyazaki, Japan 

Business, Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor, Richford, N. Y. 

Pastor, Lynn, Mass. 

(Mrs. J. P. Garfield), East Cleve- 
land, O. 

Pastor, New Vineyard, Me. 

Pastor, Lonsdale, R. I. 


Seattle, Wash. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Berea, Ky. 

Business, Boston, Mass. 

Oberlin, O. 

Long Beach, Cal. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Paotingfu, China, Missionary Phy- 
sician 

New Britain, Conn. (Teacher) 

Pastor, Sanbornton, N. H. 

Pres., Marietta Coll., Marietta, O. 

Pastor, Wayland, Mass. 


Pastor, Denver, Colo. 
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DrypvEN W. PHetrs (1884) 
EttswortH W. PHILLips 1891 
James G. PuHILurps 1906 
ArTHUR H. PINGREE 1808 
WaALter B. PITKIN* 1903 
STEPHEN C. PiIxLEy 1855 
Frank C. Porter (1886) 

4 

Joun S. Porter 1891 
CLAYTON J. POTTER 1904 
Harry P. Powers* 1886 
Henry Powers 1860 
Dwicut M. Pratt 1880 
Henry H. Pratt 1go1 
Wittram C. Prentiss 1898 
Tuomas C. Price 1883 
WittraM M. Proctor (1904) 
Irvinc T. RAAB (1904) 
Dikran H. RAJEBYAN 1900 
CuHaArRLEs P. RepFIELD 1898 
Georce W. REED 1887 
Emiry A. REEvE* 1902 
FRANKLIN H. REEVES 1906 
Joun H. Rei (1890) 

B. Rusa RuHees_ 1888 


Winrrep C. Rwoapes 1897 
Davin P. Rice* (1898) 
Tuomas C. RicHarDs 1890 
Ernest C. RICHARDSON* 1883 


Georce C. Ricumonp 1808 


Ricnarp S. W. Roserts 1904 


Davip C. Rocers* (1902) 


Danrec M. Rocers_ 1906 
Heten W. Rocers* (1896) 
Wittram B. RoNnALpD* (1903) 
SAMUEL RosE 1887 
FREDERICK T. Rouse 1886 
Georce M. RowLanp 1886 
Aucust RUECKER 1907 
Wittram H. SANnveERS’ 1880 
Epwin F. SANDERSON 1899 
Lypta F. SANDERSON* 1808 


James B. SARGENT 1807 
SumNER H. SarGENT IQ0! 
Grorce W. Savory (1882) 


Hueneme, Colo. 

Pastor, Whitman, Mass. 

Pastor, Mittineague, Mass. 

Pastor, Norwood, Mass. 

Columbia Univ., New York City 

Missionary, Inanda, Natal 

Professor, Yale Divinity Sch. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Missionary, Prague, Austria 

Pastor, Simsbury, Conn. 

Business, Proctor, Vt. 


Pastor, Cincinnati, O. 

Littleton, Mass. 

Pastor, East Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, Highland, Cal. 

Pastor, Ritzville, Wash. 

Pastor (Pres.) Cashmere, Wash. 
Hadjin, Turkey 

Pastor, Kingston, R. I. 

Pastor, Fort Yates, N. D. 


Pastor, Lovell, Oxford Co., Me. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

President, Rochester Univ., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Pastor, Roxbury, Mass. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Pastor, Warren, Mass. 

Librarian, Princeton Univ., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

St. George’s Ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pastor, Northbridge, Mass. 

Instructor, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Missionary, Hadjin, Turkey 

(Mrs. A. K. Rodgers), Alfred, N. Y. 

East Saugus, Mass. 

Pastor, Cornwall, Vt. 

Pastor, Omaha, Neb. 

Missionary. Sapporo, Japan 

Pastor, Columbus, O.(1077 Bruck St.) 

Missionary, Kamondongo, W. Africa 

Pastor, Providence, R. I. 

(Mrs. E. W. Capen), Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Pastor, Northfield, Vt. 

Pastor, Patten, Me. 
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Henry P. SCHAUFFLER 1898 
ARSENE B. SCHMAVONIAN 1899 
Joun N. ScHvucH Igor 
ALBERT J. R. SCHUMAKER 1908 
CuHarLEs K. Scoon (1881) 
Cuartes Scotr 1852 

Lewis R. Scupper* 1885 


Witiram W. Scupper_ 1885 
JosepH H. SELDEN (1881) 
Roy W. SeLtars* (1906) 


ALLEN D. SEVERANCE* 1893 


Basa N. SHAHBAZ* 1899 
Harry D. SHELDON (18c0) 
JosepH B. SHEPARD 1881 
Wiiuram F. SHELDON 1906 
Peter B. SHIERE 1873 
Artey B. SHow (1885) 
ALEXANDER SIEGENTHALER 1902 
CuHartes E. Stmmons_ 1870 
Brevarp D. SincLarr_ (1887) 
Witiram SINCLAIR (1907) 
ArtHur F. SKeere (1881) 
Ezra A. Stack (1881) 
Henry D. SLeerer 1801 


WittrAm W. SLEEPER 1881 
CHartes R. SMALL 1908 
Cuartes H. SmitH_ 1887 
Epwarp H. SmitH_ Igo! 


Jesse F. SmitrH_ 1899 


WittiraAm H. SmitH_ 1879 
M. Portrr SNELL 1868 
Evrrarp W. Snow 1991 
James A. Soranpt (1891) 
AvpHEus M. SPANGLER 1888 
Leverett W. Sprinc 1866 


Irvin St. JoHN (1861) 
CuHartes A. STANLEY, Jr. 
DANIEL StAverR (1874) 
CuHartes M. STEARNS* (1901) 
WitiiAm F. STEARNS 1886 
LuTHER M. STRAYER 1903 


New York City 

Pastor, Constantinople, Turkey 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Big Springs, Mo. 

Fellow, Leipsic, Germany 

Business, Geneva, N. Y. 

Missionary Physician, Ranipettai, 
India 

Superintendent, Seattle, Wash. 

Pastor, Greenwich, Conn. 

Instructor, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Wn. 
land, O. 


Res. Univ., Cleve- 


Pastor, Lorain, O. 


Pastor (M. E.), Simsbury, Conn. 
West Somerville, Mass. 
Professor, Stanford Univ., Cal. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Rector (P. E.), Sacramento, Cal. 

Missionary, Colombo, Ceylon 

Pastor, Olivet, Mich. 

Brookline, Mass. 

Professor, Smith Coll., Northamp- 
ton. Mass. 

Pastor, Wellesley, Mass. 

7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pastor, Barre, Mass. 

Norwich Town, Conn. (Missionary, 
Ing-hok, China) 

Missionary, Rangoon, Burmah (Sil- 
ver Lane, Conn.) 

Aurora, Ill. 

Anacostia. D. C. 

Pastor, Winsted, Conn. 

Rutland, Mass. 

Eureka, Kansas. 

Professor, Williams Coll., Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Pastor (Pres.) 


(1904) Missionary, Tientsin, China 


Pastor, Forest Grove, Oregon 

Instructor, Harvard Univ., 
bridge, Mass. 

Pastor, Norfolk, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Cam- 
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HELEN L. StrEET* (1905) 
Cuartes B. Stronc 1876 
Davip H. Stronc 1885 
J. SetpeEN Stronc 1894 
WiLuiAM E. Stronc 1885 


1899 
1894 
1895 


A.tFrep L. STRUTHERS 
FrepericK A. SUMNER 
HERMAN F. Swartz 


Mito J. SWEET 1905 

Georce B. SWINNTERTON (1895) 
Wituiam H. Sysranpt 18790 
TELESPHORE TAISNE 1902 
Etytiotr F, TALMADGE 1900 
Tatsu TANAKA* 1905 


WILLIAM J. Tate 1892 
Leonarp B. TENNEY (1878) 
IsRAEL N. Terry 1875 
EL_woop G. TEwKspurY 1890 
FREDERICK D. THAYER IQOI 
FrANK THOMPSON (1868) 
FRANKLIN C. THOMPSON 1906 
ArTHUR TitcomB’ 1888 
Ernest G. ToAN 1902 

Isaac F. Tosey 1871 

CuHartes K. Tracy 1904 

A. FerpINAND TRAvis_ 1897 
Epwarp P. TREAT 1900 
Eucene B. Tre-FetHren 1899 
Joun M. Trout 1900 
STEPHEN VAN R. TROWBRIDGE 
Wiitram B. TuTHiLt 1897 
JoNATHAN K. Ucutmura* (1890) 
Rurus S. UNpERwoop (1868) 
NICHOLAS VAN DER Pyt_ 1893 
James M. Van DEvuSEN* (1900) 
Davin E. Van Gteson_ 1801 


1905 


Dana M. Watcotr (1868) 
Puitip C. WALCOTT 1904 

Georce B. WaALpron’_ 1887 
FrepericK H. WALEs_ 1875 
Henry A. WALES (1867) 
Wittiam S. WALKER 1801 

WILLISTON WALKER* 1886 
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(Mrs. W. W. Ranney), Hartford 
Conn. 

R. F. D. 2, Torrington, Conn. 

Pastor, Williamstown, Vt. 

Pastor, Limington, Me. 

Secretary, A. B. C. F. M., 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Pastor, Alfred, Me. 
Pastor, Milford, Conn. 
Pastor, Webster Groves, 

Mo. 
Pastor, Hudson, Mich. 
Pastor, Forty Fort, Pa. 
Pastor, Troy, N. Y. 
Pastor, Auburn, Me. 
Pastor, Wauregan, Conn. 
10 Nakarokubancho 
Tokyo, Japan 
Pastor, Higganum, Conn. 
Pastor, Scotland, Conn. 
Pastor (Pres.), Utica, N. Y. 
Missionary, Tung-cho, China (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) 
Pastor, Dudley, Mass. 
Chaplain, Valparaiso, Chile 
Pastor, Charlemont, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Teacher, Madison, Wis. 


St. Louis, 


Koyimachi, 


Missionary, Smyrna, Turkey 

Pastor, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Pastor, Richmond, Vt. 

Pastor, Revillo, S. D. 

Pastor (Pres.), Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Missionary, Aintab, Turkey 

Pastor, Leominster, Mass. 

Tokyo, Japan 

Springfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Marblehead, Mass. 

28 Cornell St., Springfield, Mass. 

Business, 184 Franklin St. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Rutherford, N. J. 

Pastor, Hartford, Conn. 

Ormond, Fla. 

Imperial, Cal. 


Newington, Conn. 
Professor, Yale Divinity Sch. New 
Haven, Conn. 
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JEREMIAH E. Watton (1856) 
FRANKE A. WARFIELD 1870 
LyMAN WARNER (1857) 
BERTRAM A. WARREN (1904) 
FRANKLIN G. WEBSTER 1886 
CHARLES F. WEEDEN 1887 
NATHAN H. WEEks* 1897 
NELSON W. WEHRAN (1907) 
Mito R. WEIDMAN 1905 
Henry H. WENtworTH (1892) 
WiLitiAM W. West (1889) 
Epwarp F. WHEELER 1889 
SHELDON H. WHEELER (1875) 
KATRINE WHEELOCK* 1904 


Cyrus B. Wuitcoms (1869) 


Wituiam F. Wuitcoms (1899) 
CuHarLtes E. WHITE 1900 
Georce E. Wuite (1887) 
Wititram F. WuirtE 1890 
Joun W. WuittakKer 1887 
Laura H. Witp_ 1806 


Georce A. WILDER 1880 


Joun E. Witpey (1893) 
Wittram L. WILKENSON 1902 
WaALLAcE W. Witrarp (1889) 
ALBERT R. WILLIAMS (1907) 
BENJAMIN A. WILLIAMS 1898 
Harry T. WILtiAms§ 1893 
Mary L. WILLIAMS* Igo! 
Jostan G. Wiitis_ 1873 
GerHarpt A. Witson 1892 
Grorce W. WincH_ 1875 
Henry K. WINGATE 1893 
Frep M. Wiswatt_ 1889 
Oscar E. WITTLINGER I90I 

J. Ratpo Woopcock (1902) 
CHARLES M. WoopMAN 1902 
WATSON WooDRUFF 1907 
WituraAM S. WoopruFr (1875) 
Epwarp S. WORCESTER Igo! 
Wi1tiAm H. WorreEtt 1906 


RICHARD WRIGHT 1890 
Newton G. WricHT (1906) 


Rector (P. E.), Sturgis, Mich. 
Pastor, Milford, Mass. 
Salisbury, Conn. 

Quaker Hill, N. Y. 

Pastor, De Ruyter, N. Y. 
Pastor, Lynn, Mass. 


Red Lodge, Montana 

Pastor, Wisner, Neb. 

Pastor, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Pastor (Bapt.). 

Pastor, New Ulm, Minn. 

Long Beach, Cal. 

Instructor, Wellesley Ccll., Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Lawyer, 759 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
MY. ° 

Westminster, Vt. 

Pastor, Amherst, N. H. 

Missionary, Marsovan, Turkey 

Hinsdale. N. H. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Y. W. C. A. Univ., Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Missionary, Mt. Silinda, Melsetter 
Dist., Rhodesia, E. Africa 

Pastor (Pres.), Manchester, N. H. 

Pastor (M. E.), West Elizabeth, Pa. 

Aurora, III. 

Pastor, South Boston, Mass. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

511 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, O. 

79 Howe St., New Haven, Conn. 

Wilbraham, Mass. 

Swampscott, Mass. 

Barre, Vt. 

Missionary, Caesarea, Turkey 

Pastor, Newfane, Vt. 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Birmingham, Penn. 

Pastor, Portland, Me. 

Assistant Pastor, New Britain, Conn. 


Pastor, Norwich, Conn. 

1112 Washmetaw Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Pastor, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pastor (M. E.), Pleasant Valley 
Conn. 
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ERNEST A. YARROW 
Puitrep W. YARRow 


1904 
1899 


(1905) 
1879 
1902 


James C. Younc* 
Henry J. ZERCHER 
AtBIn R. ZINK 
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Missionary, Van, Turkey 

Pastor, Waveland Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
Tl. 

go State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Salem, Oregon 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Le Roy, N. H. 


GRADUATE AND SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


GreorcE ADAMS G. 1893-4 
GARABED B. ADENALAIN G. 
SAMUEL ANGus G. 1906- 
Witu1aAM J. BAKER* S. 1891-2. 
RutH Becxwitu  S. 1907- 

Louis W. A. ByorKmMAN  S. 1889-90 
Frances M. BiatcHrorp* S. 1897-8 
Georce C. Biiss G. 1806-7 

HELEN E. Brown* S. 1901-3 
Cottins G. BuRNHAM SS. 1888-91 
Mary S. BusHNELL* S. 1904-5 
HELEN B. Catper* S. 1899-1900. 


1404-5 


HELEN C. CARSWELL* S. 1900-1 
Georce L. CLarKE S. 1899-1900 
Futon J. Corrin G. 1902-3 
Georce A. CoNIBEARE G. 1903-4 
Harry A. Cotton 1893-4 

Davin B. Eppy G. 1902-4 

Jacop FINcER G. 1902-3 

JoHN ForsytHe G. 1907-8 

Joun P. Gavit S. 1893-6 

Mary A. GoopMAN*  S. 1896-8 
FANNIE GRISWOLD S. 1905-6 
ARMENAG H. HAIGAZIAN* G. 1895-6 
CHRISTOPHER R. HAMLIN G. 1907-8 
ArNoLp V. Huizinca_ G. 1906-8 
PARNAK H. ISKENDRIAN S. 1896-7 
Davin R. James G. 1892-3 


Joun E. Kirkpatrick G. 1907-8 
OwEN JENKINS G. 1886-7 

Auice W. Jones S. 1905-6 
Harris L. LATHAM G., IQ0I-2 
Marinpa A. Locke* S. 1893-4 
Joun F. Lyons G. 1905-6 
Giuseppe Mertrno S. 1897-8 
Joun W. McComse G. 1906-8 
Harry K. B. Octe G. 1902-3 

J. O. Aucust Ostrom G, 1894-5 


Pastor (M. E.), Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago, IIl. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Lahaiua, T. H. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary, Woman’s Board, Boston, 
Mass. 14 Beacon St. 


Pastor, Wethersfield, Conn. 
Trinidad, W. I. 

Pastor (Christian), Providence, R. I. 
Godfrey, IIl. 

East Orange, N. J. 

Pastor (M. E.), Bakersfield, Vt. 


Hartford, Conn. 

Missionary, Japan 

Teacher, Konia, Turkey 

Pastor, Randolph, Mass 

Thompson, Conn. 

Bible House, Constantinople, Turkey 

Manchester Road, Warrington, 
England 

Washburn Coll., Topeka, Kansas 

Pastor, Greenwich, O. 


Pastor (Pres.), Upland, Ind. 


Messina, Italy 

South Glastonbury, Conn. 
Rector (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Epwin M. Picxor S. 1899-02 

ALBERT H. PLums S. 181-2 Pastor, Lakeville, Conn. 

CHARLIE C. Pratt S, 1900-1 

JONATHAN W. Purcett G. 1903-4 Santa Fé, N. M. 

Mae L. Ricwarps* S. 1899-1900 Washington, D. C. 

FreDeRICK B. Riccs* S. 1899-90 Santee Agency, Neb. 

James H. Roperts G. 1906-7 West Suffield, Conn. 

Emma G. Rocers* S. 1906-7 

Rosert Scott* S. 1902-3 Editor, Homiletical Review, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Atice E. SmitH* S. 1905-6. (Mrs. F. C. Thompson), Charle- 
mont, Mass. 

Georce B. SmitH_ S. 1906-7 

SAMUEL Simpson G. 1895-7 Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Sanjit Sone* G. 1906-7 

Joun A. SPENCER G. IQoI-2 Pastor, Agra, Okl. 

VALUE STANCHEFF S. 1888-9 

Atice B. Steppins S. 1901-3 (Mrs. Frank Wells), Perry, Okla. 

SucryosH1 SuctyAmMa_ S. 1896-7 

WALTER P. Taytor_ S. 1889-90 Boston, Mass. 

Maup E. Tempte S. 1906-7 

Grace H. Tewxssury* S. 1889-90 (Mrs. Elwood G. Tewksbury), Mis- 
sionary, Tung-cho, China 

AtBert B. Topp S. 1901-3 Pastor (Bapt.), Stafford, Conn. 

J. Spencer Voornees G. 1897-8 Pastor, Adams, Mass. 

Davip WALLACE S. 1806-7 Pastor, Presque Isle, Me. 

FRANK P. Waters S. 1906-7 Pastor, Rocky Hill, Conn. 

ArTHUR C. WILLIAMS* 1900-4 Hartford, Conn. 

James A. Woop S. 1894-6 Pastor (M. E.), East Hampton, 
Conn. 

Henry B. Woops G. 1901-2 Pastor (Bapt.), Dexter, Me. 

Wittiam Wozencrart G. 1905-6 





